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CHRIST EVER WITH US. 


{From the German of Schleiermacher] 


When Jesus had accomplished his earthly mis- 
sion and was about returning to the Father, he 
gave his disciples the parting command to go 
and preach his Gospel to all people, adding at 
the same time for their support and encourage- 
ment, the consoling and animating words, ‘*Lo, 
J am with youalways.’’ And not alone to those 
first preachers of the Truth were those words of 
promise addressed, but to every true and faithful 
disciple, ever to be more and more verified in his 
own inward experience as he progresses in the 
Christian life. 

For though no longer present in bodily form, 
Jesus is ever with us, through the spirit of his 
Gospel,—he is near us in our holiest and most 
spiritual moods of mind,—he is with us in the 
forms of those who bear his image, and who 
with worthiness and honor take upon themselves 
his name. 

He is with us in the Scriptures. He himself 
says ot the writings of the Old Covenant, “ Ye 
search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and’they are they which testi- 
fy of me.’’ But in how much higher and more 
noble a sense has this become true, since the 
writings of the New Covenant have been given 
to us, since the narrative of his life and of his 
sufferings has been delineated by his disciples, 
and the teachings of the apostles received through 
intercourse with him, and their writings prepar- 
ed in his spirit, have been given to the world and 
consecrated by Christendom. Wherever we 
search in these writings, if it be: with a pure 


temptation in the strength of faith and of prayer, 
then will Christ be peculiarly near to us, and will 
say to us, ‘‘Goin peace; thy faith hath saved 
thee ;’’ or still more amid the bitter struggles will 
his image especially be betore us, reminding us, 
that he died to free us from sin, and that thought 
will awaken the better spirit within us. 

When we feel within ourselves a quiet repose 
from every earthly pain,—when, with a higher 
feeling of love, we are drawn towards all, or 
only to the individual heart ; then also is Christ, 
who is the bond of all love,especially near to us, 
and thus raises us above every thing earthly and 
draws us to himself. Or, when despondingly, 
we feel ourselves fettered by what is earthly, a 
more longing look will be fixed upon him who 
first excited within us that pure and more sacred 
mood of mind. 

How else could we say that there exists a liv- 
ing union between him and us,—that we have 
part in the blessing which he supplicated even 
for us, ‘‘ that we might ever live in him, and he 
in ust’? These sacred moments are the spice of 
life ; they are those which kindle faith and love 
within us, and through which the remainder of 
life is supported and strengthened ; indeed they 
form the adhesive strength of the whole Chistian 
community, for only through them can any indi- 
vidual strengthen and excite other hearts. 

Again, Christ is also near to us in the forms 
of those who are impressed with his image, and 
who with worth and honor bear his name. Tru- 
ly, the more any individual rejoices in such high- 
er moments of life as we have described, so much 
the more will he posssess the power to lead back 
to Christ those who dwell with him. For these 
are the moments when the spiritual life is reveal- 
ed ; every pure thought is strengthened by them, 
every virtue is excited ; but everything good in 
us, the more we are Christ’s, and the more we 
become ennobled through communion with him, 
bears the more his image and superscription ; 
faint indeed, and in but veiled splendor, in com- 
parison with himself, but'yet it aids us in pre- 
serving the true and genuine features of his coun- 
tenance. Each individual indeed, reveals to us 
but single features of that divine image in which 
every perfection is mirrored; for each is but 
partially conformed to his likeness, and even this 
resemblance is darkened by the shadow of innate 
tendencies to sin, or by blindness and sluggish- 
ness. 





heart, he appears to us,—everywhete is he pres- 
ent with us, everywhere do we find some sacred 
bequest which he has left tous. Asin those old 
pictures, in which the light through which all 
other objects become visible, proceeds wholly 
from Christ, so is the Gospel such a picture in | 
which his image enlightens with a heavenly 
splendor all which otherwise would seem dark. | 

For, as in these writings we discern many | 


things that cannot be fully comprehended, or | glorified himself, 


Therefore is it, that Christ as he himself has 
promised, is the most truly with us when two or 


| three are gathered together in his name, where 


we may excite in each other the zeal gratefully 
to give to him due honor for every blessing which 
we have received through him,—where we may 
commune together, where brotherly love may 
gladly forget al] things else, and fix its looks only 
upon those traits of character in which he has 
Truly, this manifestation of 


which, in their consequences,appear exaggerated {Christ in his disciples is essential to our union 


or unnatural, if regarded merely as general pro- 
verbs or teachings, according to the common 
mode of judging,—so do they seem full of signif- | 
icance, when viewed in connexion with him, his | 
work and his kingdom, as the result of confidence | 
in God, and of the. giving up of all anxious care, 
through the strength and the power of prayer. | 
And many things which would seem to us too 
high without Christ, by the revelation of God's | 
reconciliation, of the intimate union of man with | 


with him. It is evidently given to us that h2 
may continue to live and to work among his fol- 
lowers ; that he may so strengthen within us the 
consoling conviction, that whatever the world 
may say with scornful levity of the degeneracy of 
Christendom, and of the gradual decay of its 
strength,—his Church remains unshaken, and his 
Covenant ever the same, although the mere out- 
ward forms of the same may change. 

And such is the faith which overcomes the 


God, and of His dwelling with us,—how clear | world, and which gives us no anxiety, although 
does all seem to us! how powerfully does it af-| we are separated from the bodily presence of 


fect us, when united with the fancied features of | 


| our protecting Lord and Master. Thus is Christ 


his countenance, so that his life makes every-| ever near his followers, although no longer upon 


thing manifest to us, and our hearts are touched 
by the words of his lips. 
And whatever new truths may yet be discov- 


ered by honest critics in these writings, the image 


of Christ will be only the more and clearly 1e- 
vealed,—never can it be darkened or changed. 
The need of feeling Christ thus near and present 


| this earth. 


Every true Christian feels the reali- 
ty of this union, and thus will it ever be, even 
nnto the end of time. [Religious Magazine. 





WAKEFUL HOURS. 


Many Christiats have been enabled to convert 


must have been felt from the day in which he was | their trials into blessings by gradually bringing 


taken from his disciples. They could no longer 
see him, or listen t) his teachings, and his fol- 
lowers would naturally desire to learn from the 
narrations of others what they themselves had 
not seen and heard ; and each one would retain 
and again impart to others what he himself knew; 
and thus the written Gospel was compiled in which 
we have the record of the life of Jesus. And 
who does not feel how important is this sacred 
treasure for our living union with him, how ne- 
cessary to all future generations ! who does not 
feel what a support our faith and love gain by this 
full revelation of the Saviour! And thus will 
this treasure ever remain with us, through his 
Gospel, even unto the end of the world. 
ever much the enemies of Christianity may en- 
deavor to degrade or change this Book, it will, 
as in times past, rise superior to all uppositton. 
The word shall stand forever. 

He is also with usin the holiest and most 
spiritual moods of our mind. Many indeed may 
say, that it is a mere fancy, to speak in this sense 
of the special nearness and presence of the Re- 
deemer, and that we have that presence sufficient- 
ly revealed in his Gospel. It may be that some 
are mere enthusiasts, but we would that none 
might fail to consider what is really true in this 
expression ; we would not forget that without 
such a view, the Gospel itself, and Jesus, as re- 
vealed in the Gospel, would not have been thus 
near. 

We acknowledge, indeed, the constant changes 
of the inward life, and that even without the im- 
mediate influence of outward circumstances, one 
hour seldom resembles another, many passing in 
cold indifference, others gifted with the richest 
blessings of Ged. And certainly not in the in- 
different, needy hour, would the disciples of Je- 
sus have trusted themselves to write anything of 
his life or teachings,—but rather when he ap- 
peared before them with peculiar distinctness, 
and the divine form was revealed to their minds 
in ever clearer light and glory. The result of 
such rich moments they sought to cherish through 
the power of language. Therefore is the Gospel 
so rich a treasure, because it embodies the bless- 
ings of such peculiar moments of faith. And 
shal] not such be ours, though perhaps not with 
equal fulness, since we have never seen the hu- 
man form of the Redeemer, and perhaps cannot 
image him so distinctly before the mind’s eye ? 
Yet we see in the early ages of the Church how 
naturally these principles mingled together and 
how both must essentially be one and the same. 
Thus Christ long after his ascension appeared to 
Paul, when he wished to send him {orth to in- 
struct the Gentiles. The apostle had seen him 
perhaps only for a moment, or at adistance, dur- 
ing his earthly life, but he himself numbers this 


appearance as the last among the appearances of | 


Jesus after his resurrection. Thus Stephen saw 
him, seated at the right hand of the Father, and 
after him, indeed, many others, either with the 
bodily or the spiritual eye, amid the excitement 
ofmartyrdom. So he appears to us often in pecu- 
liar nearness and with a realizing power, in the 
spiritual glory of his peace-imparting presence, 
either when earnestly desired and prayed for in 
the heart's special need, or unsought for, and of 
himselt, when the Life again rises up within us 
unmarked, and is ripened into a higher spiritual 
enjoyment. And as this peculiar presence of the 
Saviour is associated in every heart with the 
most important moments of its life ; as it changed 
Paul from an honest persecutor of Christ and of 
his disciples into his most zealous advocate, so 


that henceforth he could say of himself with truth | 


that he had labored more abundantly than all the 
rest; as Stephen, with rapture saw the Lord in 
his glory, when the crown of martyrdom was 
bestowed upon him; even so will this peculiar 
nearness of the Redeemer, at times, bring forth 
in our minds the most significant moments, at 
umes gloriously accompany them. 

When, honestly searching, we have yet long 
ceubted as to what is true and right ; then, io 
such a moment will doubt be removed, and 
Christ will be especially near to us as our securi- 
ty, so that the heart will become firm in and 
through him, and that which we have found or 
tesolved upon, will be conformable to his spirit 
and his mind. 

When we have successfully withstood any 


How- | 


| themselves to devote the hours of wakeful, and 
}even painful nights to devout meditation and 
|prayer Solitude and stillness completely shut 
} out of the world, its business, and its cares, and 
|itseemsto the wakeful Christian as if there 
were in the universe only God and his own soul. 
It is an inexpressible consolation to him to feel 
|thatthe one Being in the universe who neither 
| slumbereth nor sleepeth is the very Being to whom 
| he has free access, even in the deepest solitude 
| and most unseasonable hours. The faculties of 
the mind may not, perhaps, be in their brightest 
| exercise, but the affection of the heart, from 
| the exclusion of distracting cares, more readily 
ascend to the noblest object. If the w earied 
| and restless body be tempted to exclaim, ‘Would 
| God it were morning,’ the very term suggests 
the most consoling of all images. The quickened 
mind shoots forward beyond this vale of tears, 
beyond the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
It stretches onward to the joyful morning of the 
resurrection. Itanticipates that blessed state 
where there is no more weeping, and no more 
night, for God’s own hand shall wipe away all 
tears, and the Lamb himself shall be the light. 
[h. More. 





Curistran Puitosopuy. If we feel discour- 
aged by the apathy of others, let us take care 
that we never put a stumbling-block in another’s 
way. When we see those who are sincerely 
| desirous of doing good to their fellow creatures 
| let us unite with them if we can; at least let 
us cheerfully and candidly listen to their argu- 
ments ; and if we still feel it our duty to keep 
aloof fromthem, let usshow them that we re- 
spect their motives and wish them God speed. 
Let us never impede, by our contemptuous in- 
difference, any holy work ; for if we do, when 
conscience awakes in us, and we begin to labor, 
and are chilled and thwarted, it will be sad to 
feel that with what measure we meted, it is 
| measured to us again. 

We must acknowledge the privilege of having 
a sanctuary where our excessive pain is allevi- 
ated by knowledge. A natural ardor cools ; 
| quickness of sensibility grows tardy with time ; 
| philanthrophy becomes fretful ; and benevolence 
| herself, in her headlong career, is entangled 
| in despondency, or perishes on the precipice of 
despair. It is hard tw kick against the goads ; 
and those who have loved mankind have ended 
with hating them. But religion bears our spir- 
its up on angel’s wings, lest we dash our foot 
against a stone ; it ministers to us and wipes 
away the great drops of agony. It does not 
coldly say,—‘‘Take things as you find them ;” 
but “All things shall work together for good, 
to them that love God.’’ It forbids us to doubt 
of man’s ultimate redemption. It quickens our 
earnestness to save him; but it soothes us if our 
efforts fail. It leads usto One who is mightier 
than we. Perfect love casts out tormenting 
fear. Distraction is lost in the sense of divine 
unity. We become one with God. The fire 
has ceased to burn: the earthquake no longer 
agitates ; the wind that rent the mountain is 
hushed ; we listen to the still small voice of 
soothing sweetnees, ‘*Whoso dweileth in Jove, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. [Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter. 








Icnorance Briss. Were the time of our 
death foreseen, what a melancholy character 
would it impart to the pursuits and occupations 
of the human race! If every man saw the mo- 
ment of his death continually before him, how 
would his thoughts be fixed to the fatal spot ; 
and, upon its nearest approach, the consideration 
of it would probably absorb every other. With 
respect to our fell »-ereatures, how would it 
poison the springs uf enjoyments were parents 
and children. husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, able to calculate with certainty the period 
of each other's lives! We would seem to be 
walking among the victims of death—the scenes 
of human existence would lose all cheerfulness, 
animation and*beauty. The interests of society 
would also sustain more serious injury. Many 
great and noble enterprises would never have 
been begun, could the persons who, in the hopes 
of life, engaged in them, have foreseen that, be- 
fore they could be concluded, they themselves 





would be snatched away by the hand of death. 
Many discoveries, by which great benefit has 
been conferred on the world, would not have been 
elicited. Few efforts probably would be made 
to attain any object, the consequences of which 
terminate with the life of the party, if he fore- 
saw that they would be intercepted by death. 
Who would venture to engage in any lucrative 
employment, if he certainly knew that the bene- 
fit would even be partially realized during the 
term of his mortal existence’ But happily for 
mankind events are concealed—duties only are 
made known. [R. Hall. 





{For the Register. | 
THE CHRISTENING. 

I have often grieved, that the Ordinance of 
Baptism has gone so much into disuse, of late, 
in many of our Churches. Especially that the 
custom of bringing little children to Church to 
be baptized, has been so much laid aside ; when 
within my own recollection it was very common, 
(and under my administration it has happened,) 
to see quite a company of little ones brought to 
Church to be Christened. ’ 

{ have yielded, too readily I see, to this 
neglect, as many others perhaps have done, 
under a heedless conviction, that this beautiful 
and significant rite, for some reasons, not easy to 
be defined, is naturally fading out of notice : or, 
as is sometimes vaguely said,is being outgrown. 
As ifanything could be outgrown, among his 
followers, which the Saviour evidently thought 
so important as a public avowal of the religious 
claims of little children. 

A recent occurrence, however, to which I 

was happily witness, has in a measure changed 
my mind on this subject ;—has inspired a hope, 
—a firm belief of better things for the Church of 
Christ ;—of better things for the lambs of his 
fold. 
The last Sabbath I chanced to spend, or rath- 
let me say, by the good Providence of God, I 
was led to spend, in a neighboring town, [ Jearn- 
ed, on my arrival the evening before, that the 
Pastor had announced his intention to hold a 
special service, for the administration of Bap- 
tism, at the close of the usual services of the 
ensuing Sunday ; and had given a general in- 
vitation, or request, that parents would present 
their children, on the occasion. 

The Pastor's morning discourse was especial- 
ly adapted. It was from Luke xviii. 16th,— 
** But Jesus called them unto him, and said 
suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not; fer of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ It was a discourse of peculiar fitness 
and power, and well deserved the success that 
followed ; though jadging from his closing re- 
marks, he had been desponding |ike myself, and 
had not counted such success. 

But I greatly err, if that service has not 
strengthened that Pastor's hands, and his heart. 
I greatly err, if it shall not be blessed to the 
lasting good of his people. And I am sure, that 
the day and the occasion, will ever be remember- 
ed fur good, by every soul then present. 

The afternoon seivice was closed, and the 
benediction was said. The pews in the centre 
aigle were vacated, and soon filled again by pa- 
rents with the children to be baptized, and with 
those of a numerous Sunday school, who most 
appropriately were chosen to sing on the occa- 
sion. The Pastor read a few select passages 
from the New Testament, and made a short ad- 
dress ; and then the Christening proceeded. 

First came the little children,—all of an age 
tosit up in their mother’s arms, and observe, 
—may I not say thoughtfully observe—the 
scene’ And oh, for an angel's ken, to read 
the thoughts, wrapt up in those little hearts! 
Heaven’s own inspiration must have been there, 
to govern the sweet behavior of those little 
hearts. And “their angels’’ must have looked 
down with delight, when the Pastor took them 
in his arms, and baptized, and pronounced the 
benediction, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Next were led to the front, the older children 
and youth, to the number of. eighteen. <A fer- 
vent prayer bythe Pastor, and a second hymn 
by the Sunday school, closed the service. ‘ A 
cloud of witnesses’’ present, all seemed to say, 
‘Tt is good for us to be here.’’ And they did 
say to one another, as they retired, ‘‘ It is good 
for us to be here’’ ;—whata_ delightful occa- 
sion ! 

Thus closed to myself one of the most inter- 
esting scenes of my life; and I would gladly 
have gone much farther to enjoy it, had I known 
it beforehand, which I didnot. That Sabbath, 
shall ever remember, as one of the happiest of 
my pilgrimage. And I shall gratefully ac- 
knolwledge the good Providence of God, which 
led me there that day. 

The neglect of this Ordinance, I think, is to 
be attributed mainly to a variety of incidental 
causes, having but little bearing on its nature 
and its claims. And if ministers would insti- 
tuty some suitable measures, to render it attrac- 
tive,—each in his own way and time, and ac- 
cording to his own tasteand judgment, a new 
interest, I doubt not, might be given to it; and 
influences more salutary and more lasting 
might flow from it, than heretofore; when it 
was more restricted by needless formalities, and 
by the peculiar feelings and opinions of the 
times. F.C. 

Boston, Oct. 8. 





INTELLIGENT METHODS OF FARM- 
ING. 


[AcRicuLTURAL ApDDREss By Hoy. Jos. R. WiLLiaMs.] 


We have been favored with a copy of the 
Detroit Tribune, for Sept. 27, containing a very 
interesting account of the Michigan State Fair at 
Ann Arbor, Sept. 26. There came by the cars 
in one hour over 3000 persons, and the whole 
number on the ground during the day was over 
12009. An Address was given by Hon. J. 
R. Williams, of Constantine. ‘* The audience,”’ 
says the Tribune, ‘* was an immense one, proba- 
bly the largest ever spoken to in this State. 


together all within the enclosure, and notwith- 
standing the dampness of the ground, we never 
witnessed more patience to hear every word ut- 
tered."" We have read the speech, and it fully 
sustains the high reputation which it gained in 
the delivery. Mr. Walliams is a son of Massa- 
chusetts, and a graduate of Harvard College in 
the class of 1831. It is by such views as this 
Address contains that,the best influences of our 
New England culture are to be extended and 





The reputation of the speaker immediately drew | 


perpetuated. Next to moral and religious @har- 
acter and intimately connected with it as qypart 
of our highest training, are wise and intelligent 
views of our occupation whatever it may be, 7Mr. 
Williams addresses the farmers of Michigan, 
and tells them that they are losing much of their 
comfort and independence by the habit of being 
in debt to the extent of about one year’s ¢rop. 
He recommends greater self-denial till they can 
pay for what they buy, and greater care in pre- 
venting what they have from going to Waste. 
He then passes on to what ought to be the intel- 
ligence and dignity of the calling, and shows 
how the farmer should be awake to every valua- 
ble improvement. 


‘*God made the country, man made the eity.”’ 
Just so superior as God's works are to man’s 
works, just so far superior are the studies of the 
country, to the studies of the town. Tf yeu look 
upon the rich and gorgeous developement of na- 
ture from spring to fall, from the tiny germ to 
the abundant crop, with no more delight on 
piles of stone, aud brick and mortar, then your 
life any where, will be desultory, hard and dull. 
When he gazed upon the miracle of his own 
frame in awe and admiration, David exclaimed : 
‘*] am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Yet 
each plant and sy ier of grass, each tree and fruit, 
each creature, every form of vegetable amd ani- 
mal life, is a growing and living miracleyno less 
wonderful than the frame of man. If he-studies 
them all as living illustrations of seientific 
truths, and he delights at each new discovery of 
the capacity and properties of a plant or an ani- 
mal, and each new insight into the laws which 
regulate its propagation and perfect growth, 
then indeed, will a farmer become a philosopher 
and a man of science, and his life will bea cease- 
less round of triumphant experiment and success. 
From the most trifling act, to the performance of 
the highest duty of a noble calling, his life will 
be full of delightful satisfaction. The favorite 
domestic animal, which he has watched and fed 
from a nursling, seems tolick his hand in grati- 
tude, and almost eayer to contribute te his sup- 
port. Look along that avenue of stately trees, 
groaning beneath an abundance of delicivus 
fruit, or throwing a refreshing shad@ over the 
weary traveller. But yesterday it wag a bundle 
of mere twigs, which he providently brought 
home, grasped perhaps in a single hand. It may 
be that wide fields around him, have been trans- 
formed from the wilderness by his energy, and 
now blossom like the rose. No groans, nor 
tears, no smiles of misery and crime, no squalid 
poverty are witnessed in his daily walks, and in 
| the performance of his daily duty.. His mind 
| need not be tortared with intense anxiéty because 
| struggling on the verge of commercial ruin. He 

runs less hazard of having his body racked with 
jevery disease to which muscle and nerve, and 
| head and stomach are liable. But TI fear I am 
| Straying wide of my subject. I wished to show 
jthat the pursuit of a farmer may be rendered the 
| Most intensely interesting, the most noble, and 
|} the most engrossing to all the faculties of both 
| body and mind, of human occupations. As soon 
jas it is made so, it will become the most profita- 
| ble and thrifty also. What a farmer wills his 
| life and profession to be, that will it prove. 

An enlightened appreciation of the inflexible 
laws which govern health, growth, decay and 
| death in the animal and vegetable world, is es 
pecially important to the prosperity of a farmer. 
There is no such thing as luck. A violation of 
nature's laws meets with swift retribution—obe- 
|dience to those laws is sure of reward. The 
laws of labor and success know ®efavorites of 
clime or race. They scorn the control of ca- 
price ; they are as inexorable as fate—a slave to 
none—a master of us all. Whoever attempts to 
master them is himself mastered. Whoever 
| yields a cheerful obedience becomes an equal 
| partner in the fruits of the harvest. God's laws 
|are written in the growth of the most obscure 


| 
} 


| plant, as well as in the fearful movements of the 
|elements. Certain retribution follows alike the 
overtasking and abuse of the earth, the violation 
| of his own physical constitution on the part of 
| the man, and the neglect of the humblest breath- 
|ing thing around him, with the certainty, if not 
| rapidity of the electrie shock. 
| Labor must be performed in the promotion, 
| not in contravention of natural laws. It is the 
| object of societies, Fairs, Schools and Papers, 
{to induce men to observe these Jaws. That is 
ithe object of our association. But it is useless 
| to attempt the instraction of an unwilling, a big- 
joted, ora stupid mind. It is the part of man to 
| guide his Jabor by intelligence. Brute labor is 
‘not sufficient for the farmer’s success. But in 
| order to bring the best minds to the work of hus- 
|bandry, it must be respectable and honorable to 
jtoil. Happily in this country, it is no longer 
| considered respectable not to perform one’s share 
jof the toil, and even the drudgeries of life. 
| Even the possession of a great fortune does not 
now exempt aman, in public estimation, from 
his share of duty and labor. The greater the 
|trust, the greater the expectation. The man 
| who coolly sits down to gormandize and vege- 
‘tate is looked on with contempt. “A _ Berkshire 
|can eat more and fattens faster. Among the 
| most grateful signs of the times, is the fact, that 
\it is becoming fashionable to work. The more 
| pervading these correct ideas, the more certain 
) the productiveness and elevation of the farmer's 
jealling. If all labor is honorable, that labor is 
|most so which educes, evolves. creates most 
‘from the natural elements, and far more credita- 
| ble, than that which converts and exchanges pro- 
| ducts, and perhaps carves out a cruel, an unjust, 
| or an extortionate profit in the operation. That 
labor should be held most in honor which en- 
grosses most all the powers and faculties of 
a man, and brings the laborer nearer to the char- 
| acter of a maker and acreator. Surely no toil 


| 80 nearly fulfils those conditions, as that which is 
| bestowed on the earth, the common parent of us 
yall. 

One object in assembling here, is by attrition 
| of mind with mind, by a comparison of the re- 
jsults of our labor, by a free interchange of 
| knowledge, to enlighten, and at the same time in- 
crease the results of toil. Our first object 
|should be to wipe away all prejudices. We 
| should come together with open minds, closing 
| them against nothing. A prejudice is often a 
| small object held directly before the eye, but ab- 
| scaring a great and vital truth. Embody an er- 
|ror in a maxim or a pithy epigram, and it will 

take a volume to disprove it. I have a neigh- 
bor who once picked up the homely adage, that 
‘thee swill pail breed of hogs, was the best 
breed,’’ and he has taken a peculiar pride in 
making fine pork out of lean skeletons. One of 
| his neighbors raises more pork at half the cost 
and in half the time. ‘The same man if he was 
a gun-smith or a shoemaker, would shield him- 
self benind a maxim, if it had a smack of vulgari- 
ty about it, and carve out a gun stock or shoe 
last, with a drawing-knife and chisel, rather than 
turn in a lathe, a better article at half the cost. 
Yes, let the farmer when he meeis his brethren 
here, meet to instruct and be instructed, and 
sever himself from little prejudices, partialities 
and traditions. If he does not, he will find him- 
self at length as completely bound as the Lillipu- 
tians bound Gulliver with their tiny and attenua- 
ted threads. Vices and faults in practical life 
aré like weeds, truth like the plant they choke. 
| Error is ofien like the seed of the thistle which 
| floated by the gossamer furze that covers it, is 
| scattered all over the earth, while truth, like the 
| seed of the most delicious fruit, is precipitated to 
the earth, by itsown weight and worth, and rots 
where it falls. On one of the blocks in the 
walls of Abbotsford, that classic memento, at 
once of genius and the vanity of Sir Walter 
Scott, a fabric in which the antiquary, and poet, 
the artist and the historian, have conspired to 
produce one of the most exquisite pieces of mo- 
saic in architecture, which the world affords, is 
deeply chiselled this inscription in Latin. I 














| Tepresent the man whose mind is always open to 
jinstruction—-and absorbs knowledge as the 


give the original as inscribed but will translate 
it; 
“ Virtns rectorem, ducemque 
Desiderat. Vita, sine magistro, discuntur.” 

‘* Virtue needs a leader and a guide: Vice is 
taught without a master.” In Latin or in Eng- 
lish, the sentiments contain a great and vital 
truth, that ought to be inscribed on the walls 
every author, teacher, legislator and farmer in 
the land. 

I kuow not whether there are any among us, 
who repudiate all instruction, and close their 
eyes to all new truths, which come through 
books, societies, and agricultural papers. If 
there are any such present, I would suggest to 
them, that they are setting up their own limited 
knowledge and experience against the aggregate 
knowledge and experience of the rest of man- 
kind. Books, Reports, expositions of experi- 
ments, repositories of seeds and such exhibitions 
as you witness to-day, embrace the knowledge 
and experience of millions. Under the eye of 
no single man at home can be embraced more 
than the knowledge and experience of hundreds. 
There is an old maxim, that it is best to let 
“well enough alone.”’ It depends upon what 
‘* well enough ”’ means. Asa maxim for a far- 
mer, it is pernicious I hold in my hand two 
peaches. They grew upon trees which sprung 
from different pits of the same original tree. 
This large blushing richly tinted, melting, thin 
skinned and small stoned peach, is cultivated 
fruit. This small, tough-skinned and large 
stoned peach, is the natural fruit, the ‘‘Jet well 
enough alone’? kind. I hold in my hand, two 
apples, plucked from the same tree—one from a 
grafted, and one from a natural branch. One is 
the cultivated fruit; the other is the ‘let well 
enough alone’ kind. You perceive the distinc- 
tion is as marked in the apple as in the peach. 
These are a type and fit illustration of progress 
and perfection, in every branch of agriculture. 
These represent the Berkshire and the Byfield ; 
those the alligator and pike breeds. These rep- 
resent the South Downs and Bakewells; those 
the coarse wooled and long legged race. These 
represent the Durhams and Devons; those the 
Porcupine and Racer tribe of cattle. These 
represent the finer varieties, and crops of wheat; 
those the crop half rye and chess and cockle. 
These are the product of the lucky man; those 
of the unlucky man These are thrift: those 
are unthrift. These were grown under that 
flood of light which modern skill and svience 
have shed on the subject; those Ham and Shem 
brought out of the Ark in their pockets. There 
js just as much difference in farms and farmers. 
These represent the farms to which your prizes 
will be awarded ; those the farm of my unlucky 
neighbors which I attempted to descrive. These 


sponge does water ; these the man who rejects 
instruction and despises your exertions. ‘There 
is just as much difference in the very children of 
the growing generation. These represent the 
human Bakewells and Durhams who are destined 
to grow up enlightened and fully developed men ; 
those the stinted, dwarfed and neglected of our 
species, whose parents are complacently content 
to * Jet well enough alone.”’ 


. 


**In all 1 have said I wish to impress upon 
your minds deeply the conviction, that a nation’s 
thrift, well-being and glory, consist in an uni- 
form and general developement. Let every man 
be an enlightened freeholder. If he will not seek 
the light, carry light to him—to the darkest re- 
cesses in which he may immure himself. We 





want no mammoth oxen, nor mammoth crops, if) 
they are to be regarded’as matchless exceptions, 
and teach no lesson—if we regard them with the, 
idle wonder with which children gaze on a ma-; 
nagerie. We want an all-penetrating impression 

made of the health, beauty, productiveness and 

perfection, to which animal and vegetable life 

can be matured, and the almost miraculous agen- | 
icies by which human toil can be abridged ; if we 

improve all the faculties which God and nature 

afford: if we use and not abuse the trust. Qur 

efforts fail if they fail to do this. The people of 

our whole nation ought to be placed on an e'e- 

vated table-land of prosperity, opulence and civ- 

ilization, of which the world hitherto has afforded 

no parallel. Compared with any nation of Ku- 

rope, the aggregate of civilization 18 already in 

favor of the American people. ‘Tell me not of | 
an empire whose millionth man is a Brougham 

or a Wellington. ‘Tell me not of learned men 

and vastly endowed institutions. Tell me not of 
treasures of science and princely patronage of 
arts. All these may be, as they have been, the 
grace and boast of a despotism. That is the 
most civilized people, of whom each individual 

is a folly developed man, who understands bis 
duties, his responsibilities and his rights, and 

that is the most prosperous people where pros- 
perity 1s most equally diffused. The forest, di- 
versified with a few trees of colossal size, casting 

their shade over dwarfed and stinted bushes,— 
compares not with that wide scene of richness, 

luxuriance and beauty, where all rise in grand 

and equal proportions, their branches interlaced, 
supporting and supported.”’ 








HAVE YOU NOTHING TO GIVE? 


There was once a heathen philosopher of much 
human wisdom and benevolence. He had not 
the light of revelation. He knew nothing of a 
Saviour’s love. And though many came to learn 
of him, he could only teach his followers those 
truths which the light of Nature can discover, 
and which cannot give dying sinners any solid 
hope for eternity. Yet he was loved, all but 
worshipped, by his disciples. It was their prac- 
tice from time to time to present him with some 
token of their affection, and, doubtless, their love 
prompted them to give to the very best of their 
ability. 

It is recorded that, on one occasion, the disci- 
ples of this philosopher were presenting him 
with various offerings, but one among the rest 
held back ; and, when he could no longer re- 
main silent, his eyes filled with tears, and throw- 
ing himself at the feet of his master, he exclaim- 
ed, ** 1 am so poor and destitute, | have but one 
thing 1 can give you: it is myself, to serve you 
the remainder of my days !”’ 

Reader! I ask you to consider the words of 
this poor heathen youth. Have you a Master 
who demands, and has a right to your service ? 
You have, though you may not remember him 
or love him. He infinitely surpasses any earthly 
teacher--so mighty, that His greatness the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain—so loving, 
that ** He is love ’’ itself—so full of wisdom that 
He cannot err—so gracious that He will be a 
Faruer as well as a Master to his disciples. 
Now hear his words to you, my reader: * If I 
then be a Father, where is mine honor, and if I 
be a Master, where is my fear?” Have you 
ever given anything to this heavenly Friend as a 
token of your love! Have you ever said, as the 
poor heathen lad, ‘I have but one thing I can 
give you; it is myself, to serve you the remain- 
der of my days?’’ Ah! who can estimate how 
much is given to the devil! He gets many an 
hour from the sluggard; many a shilling from 
the drunkard; many a year from the thoughtless ; 
many an oath from the swearer—and what does 
he give in return? Aching hearts, weary heads, 
empty purses, poor comfortless homes, beds of pain 
and sickness, remorse, misery, pespain! Let me, 
then, ask you again, ‘* Have you given anything 
to this heavenly Friend?’’ There is one, and 
only one thing you possess which He will not 
reject. It is your heart. You are poor, you 
are so destitute you have nothing to offer; but 
to you he says, ‘* My son, give me thy Aeart.”’ 
Go to Him quickly; kneel in his presence ; tell 
him you will give him yourself to serve him the 
remainder of your days. He will accept you, 
and not send you empty away, but give you 

here, and endless glory hereafter. [Ch. 








onthly Penny Mag. 


Burial of the Dead. 


I thought to meet no more, so dreary seemed 
Death’s interposing veil, and thou so pure, 
Thy place in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar. 


Friend of this worthless heart! but happier thoughts 
Spring like unbidden violets from the sod, 

Where patiently thou takest 

Thy sweet and sure repose. 


The shadows fall more soothing : the soft air, 
Is full of cheering whispers Jike thine own ; 
While memory, by thy grave, 
Lives o’er thy funeral day. 


The deep kne}i dying down, the mourner’s pause, 
Waiting their Saviour’s welcome at the gate,— 
Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy spirit met us there, 


And sought with us along th’ accustomed way 
The hallowed porch and entering in, beheld 
The pageant of sad joy 
So dear to faith and hope. 


Oh ! hadst thou brought a strain from Paradise 
To cheer us, happy soul, thou hadet not touched 
The sacred springs of grief 
More tenderly and true, 


Than those deep-warbled anthems, high and low 
Low as the grave, high as th’ Eternal throne 
Guiding through light ana gloom, 
Our mourning fancies mild, 


Till gently. like soft golden clouds at eve, 
Around the western twilight, all subside 
Into a placid faith 
That even with beaming eye— 


Counts thy sad honors, coffin, bier, and pall 
So many relics of a frail love lost, 

So many tokens dear 

Ofendiless life begun. 


Listen ! it is nodream : the Apostle’s trump 
Gives earnest of th’ Archangel’s :—calmly now 
Our hearts yet beating high 
To that victorious lay, 


Most like a Warrior’s to the martial dirge 
Ofa true comrade, in the grave we trust 
Our treasure for a while : 
And if a tear steal down, 


Ifhuman anguish o’er the shaded brow 

Pass shuddering, when the handful of pure earth 
Touches the coffin lid ; 
If at our brother's name 


Once aud again the thought “forever gone”’ 
Come o’er us like a cloud: yet, gentle spr ght, 
Thou turnest not away ; 
Thou knows’t us calm at heart. 


One look—and we have seen the last of thee, 
Till we too sleep—and our long sleep be o’er ; 
O cleanse us, ere we view 
That countenance pure, again. 


Thou, who canst change the heart and raise the dead, 
As thou art by to soothe our parting hour, 
Be ready when we meet, 
With thy dear pardoning words. 
{Lyra Apostolica. 


KEBLE. 





(From Hon. J. T. Buckingham’s Specimens of Newspaper 
Literature, &c.] 


DR. BENTLEY OF SALEM. 

William Bentley was born in Boston, June 
22,1759. He was th2 son ef Joshua and Eliz- 
abeth Bentley, and was named William in honor 
of his maternal grandfather, William Paine, who 
was a man of some property at the northerly 
part of Boston. This old gentleman had a strong 
attachment to his grandchild, attended to his 
early education, and paid his expenses at college. 


| Young Bentley was early distinguished for his 


natura! talents, and for his uncommon acquisi- 
tions in classical and gener! literature. He 
graduated in 1777, and was immediately employ- 
ed as assistant teacher in the Boston Latin 
Grammar school, where he had been fitted for 
college ; and, in 1779, he was preceptor of the 
North Grammar school. He was appointed tu- 
tor in Greek and Latin at Harvard College, in 
1780, and, while holding this office, he prepared 
himself for the ministry. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1783, he was ordained, as colleague pas- 
tor with Rev. James Dimon, over the East 
Church in Salem. His colleague died in 1788, 
and Mr. Bentley continued his pastoral relation, 
alone, with the church, till his death, December 
29,1819. He was distinguished for the position 
which he took, in the early part of his career,— 
with his friend and classmate, Rev. James Free- 
man of Boston,—in favor of Unitarianism. 

In 1794, when William Carleton undertook 
the publishment of the Salem Gazette, he and 
Mr. Bentley boarded with an old lady,—a rela- 
tive of Carleton’s ; and, to assist the young kins- 
man of his landlady, Mr. Bently was induced to 
write a sammary of news, weekly, for the Ga- 
zette. Not long afier, Carleton had a Jong and 
severe sickness, and, as an act of friendship, he 
conducted the paper alone. While thus engag- 
ed, he opened a correspondence with Professor 
Ebeling of Hamburg, who was preparing a His- 
tory and Geography of the United States. The 
German Professor wanted materials, and Mr. 
Bentley took unwearied pains to collect and send 
them to him. He sent all the curious books he 
could procure, and wrote many letters. It then 
occurred to him that, by writing a summary of 
intelligence for the Gazette, he might aid both 
Ebeling and Carleton, and this was the motive 
of his labors in that department of the paper ; 
for he was never paid a dollar for his services, 
which were constantly and prooeinggs | contin- 
ued for near a quarter of a century. he vari- 
ous newspapers, received in exchange for Carle- 
ton’s paper, Mr. Bentley was accustomed to 
pack in the neatest manner, and send to Profes- 
sor Ebeling, with an index to such papers and 
articles as he deemed most important. In return 
for such books as Mr. Bentley sent to him, the 
Professor sent German publications, but no cash 
transactions ever passed between them.* 

Mr. Bentley was one of the earliest members 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
was induced to write for its Collections a Histo- 
ry of Salem ; but, becoming disgusted with the 
conduct of one of the publishing cominittee, (Rev. 
Dr. Morse,) he abandoned the design after hav- 
ing made some progress. This is to be regret- 
ted ; four he was minutely acquainted with every 
interesting incident concerning his adopted town, 
and retained in his iron memory a thousand facts 
which he had labored to collect, but which he 
had not recorded. 

Nothing could exceed the labor and activity of 
Mr. Bentley in his profession, and in every de- 
partment of social life. He left three thousand 
three hundred sermons and fifty-six other manu- 
scripts, of various sizes, some quite large and 
elaborate, in which he had recorded the events 
of the passing day, and his observations in phi- 
losophy, theology, astronomy, meteorology, geo- 
logy, and many other branches of science, that, 
in his day, were rarely attended to by the schol- 
ar. He waserpert in at least twenty-one lan- 
guages, beside having that smattering of others 
which arises from a thorough acquaintance with 
so many. In Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic 
and Persian, he probably had no rival in this 
country. He read all the — languages of 
Europe, not excepting the Russian. He corres- 
ponded with the petty chiefs of Arabia and East- 
ern Africa ; and, it is related of him, that, when 
the Tunisian Ambassador presented his creden- 
tials to our government, no one but Mr. Bentley 
could translate them. His library contained four 
thousand volumes, and was the largest and best 
private library in the nation, except that of Mr. 


Jefferson. : 
His devotedness to bvoks did not prevent an 


* In 1818, Israel Thorndike, of Boston, purchased the li- 


brary of Professor Ebe ing, and presented it to Harvard~ 


College. The newspapers which the Professor had receiv- 
ed from Mr. Bentley had been bound, making quite a num- 
ber of large volumes, and they form an interesting portion 
of the library of that institution. Many of the ks on 
American History, which came from Prof ssor Ebeling, it 
is presumed, are also those he had received from Mr. Bent- 
ley. 


unusual attention to the concerns of the people of 
his parish. Besides writing such an immense 
number of sermons, averaging nearly two a week 
for thirty-six years, his visits to every member 
of his congregation were frequent, and his knowl- 
edge of all their concerns was such as to enable 
him to be their best comforter and friend. 


Mr. Bentley’s cabinet of Natural History was 
large until the establishment of the Salem Mu- 
seum, in which he took an active part, induced 
him to deposite his collection where it would be 
most useful. As many of his parishioners were 
ship-masters and sea-faring men, his opportuni- 
ties for gaining an acquaintance with distant 
parts of the world were numerous and well-im 
proved ; and the Sommaries of the Register and 
the mercantile portion of Walsh’s arithmetic, 
which he contributed gratuitously, show how he 
used his knowledge. Few scholars wrote so 
rapidly and so well as Mr. Bentley. We refer 
to his penmanship, of which his manuscript in 
Hebrew, Greek and Arabic, as well as in the 
common characters, are beautiful specimens of 
chirography. The mass of useful knowledge 
thus collec'ed he poured out liberally in his 
Summaries, and in conversation, which he loved, 
and in which he particularly excelled. The 
study of so many languages evidently had an 
unfavorable infleence upon his style of writing 
his vernacular, which, in his latter days, was 
somewhat obscure, and marred by the use of 
words, etymologically correct, but not confurm- 
able to popular usage. 


In politics, Mr. Bentley was strictly a repub- 
lican, but his writings were not of the stamp to 
give them currency with the Federal party. As 
the technical republican was not the powerful par- 
ty in the State of Massachusetts, however it may 
have been in the nation, there can be no doubt that 
his attainments and talents were treated with 
less regard than if he had belonged to the other 
party. Educated at Harvard, a tutor in that 
College for several years, unequalled as a_bibli- 
cal critic and a linguist; if there was honor in an 
academical degree, he was, undoubtedly, entitled 
to it; but, while degrees were liberally bestow- 
ed on men who had nota tithe of his merits as a 
scholar, his claims were passed by and repudiat- 
ed till there was no grace in conferring the hon- 
or. In August, 1809, the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon kim by the Corporation of Har- 
vard ; but, if the formality of acceptance was ne- 
cessary to constitute him a Doctew of Divinity, 
he was never one of that class by virtue of a 
sheet of parchment. It has been said that some 
years before, those who opposed him on the 
ground of religious sentiment, offered to confer 
on him the degree of LL.D. (to which, proba- 
bly, he had as fair a claim as many who receive 
it,) but that one or two of his friends in the cor- 
poration objected to this as insulting tc his cleri- 
eal character, and, of course, the matter was 
dropped. His will was made a month or two 
before the doctorate of divinity was conferred, 
but the tardv honor did not induce him to alter 
it, and his library, which was his chief wealth, 
was scattered among other institutions. To the 
last, however, he cherished a deep interest in 
the prosperity of his alma mater, as his Diary 
fully proves ; and no one, it is presumed, ever 
heard him express disappointment or regret at 
the neglect, which was but too apparent to every 
one else. 


In his editorial capacity, Mr. Bentley was al- 
ways respectable, though firm. No. charge to 
the contrary was ever brought against him ; and, 
in an attempt to ‘draw him in,’ when Carleton 
was indicted for publishing a_ libel on Timothy 
Pickering, his political opponents were disappoint- 
ed. He was a true patriot. He loved his coun- 
try and her institutions, and never hesitated to 
say so. He sought no distinction ; and, though 
honored with the personal regard of more than 
one President, nothing could induce him to ask 
any favor for himself. When, in 1805, Mr. Jef- 
ferson invited him to take charge of what he in- 
tended should become a National College in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Bentley promptly declined, remark- 
ing to his friends, that his people were his wife, 
and as he could not take them to Washington he 
would not consent to a divorce. As an instance 
of his patriotism, it is related that, when the 
Constitution frigate was driven into Marblehead 
by three British ships, and fears were entertain- 
ed that she might be captured, he was perform- 
ing his ordinary service in the pulpit. Some one 
informed him of the circumstances, and he in- 
stantly stopped the services, announced the intel- 
ligence to the congregation, and, remarking that 
they could worship God at all times, but could 
save the Constitution only by immediate action, 
he left the pulpit, he hurried to the fort at Mar- 
blehead, reporied himself to the commander, and 
requested to be placed where he could be of ser- 
vice. He was ordered to stand by one of the 
guns. The danger was soon over, apd, return- 
ing to Salem in time for the afternoon service 
he delivered an extempore sermon on patriotism 
from the text, ‘ There go the ships!’ 


In stature, Mr. Bentley was below the middle 
size ; he was even short, and appeared the more 
so, because he was always fat. At the age of 
fifty-two, he weighed two hundred and fourteen 
pounds, though hardly above five feet in height, 
In his personal habits, he would have doue cred- 
it to the best modern teachers of physiology. 
Personal cleanliness was a virtue with him, and 
no day passed without much exercise for a 
scholar. All his writing was done while he 
was ina standing posture. He never used a 
chair in his study ; but he had one low bench, 
on which he sat, if he sat at all. Temperance 
was another of his virtues. He always retired 
early, and usually studied or wrote an hour or 
two before sunrise. His food was aways sim- 
ple, and very uniform at home, for he had been 
admonished, many years before his death, that 
there was some organic trouble at the heart. 
This, no doubt, eaused his death. Having been 
to see a parishioner, who had just returned from 
a long voyage, and staying after his hour of re- 
tiring to rest, he hurried home. The night was 
excessively cold; and, when he entered the 
toom, he stood with his back to the fire, apolo- 
gising to his landlady fur staying out so late, and 
fell upon the floor, and died instantly. It was 
supposed that the transition from the cold at- 
mosphere to a warm fire so increased the flow of 
blood as to produce suffucation. 

No man, probably, was better prepared to 
die. A life of the most undounded charity, of 
purity, innocence, and simplicity, and of active 
usefulness, is no mean preparation for death ; 
but, beside being armed at all points, which 
have reference to the world to come, Mr. Bent- 
ley had settled up with the present world. The 
sums he gave away, for useful and benevolent 
objects, would startle one, who knew how lim- 
ited his salary was, and how much of it, due 
from poor parishioners, was never paid. It is a 
singular fact, that, at his death, he did not owe 
a cent, and nothing was due to him that he 
would have ever attempted to collect. When 
his executor was called on, by the probate 
court, for his accounts, there were no materials 
from which to make one,—the legacies having 
been duly delivered, and the executor being the 
corse | legatee. In his will, Mr. Bentley, re- 
quested his executor to burn all his manuscripts ; 
but he has, prudently, kept them, until most of 
those persons, who were mentioned in them, es- 
pecially in the Diary, have passed away, and a 
mass of facts have been preserved for future an- 
tiquaries. 





When travelling alone we may choose the 
shortest and most convenient road thouga it be 
somewhat slippery and dangerous, provided we 
are conscious to have prudence enough to guard 
against those dangers. But he must be a mer- 
ciless and unfaithful guide, who knowing that 
a number of weak, thoughtless children would 
follow in his footsteps, should choose a path, safe 
to himself, but in which it was —— certain 
the greatest er of his followers would stumble 

e. 





and fall. [ 
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CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


There is danger of our becoming narrow and 

one-sided in our religious character. The fol- 
lowers of John Wesley are stamped by the pe- 
culiarities of his piety. ‘Some of us would form 
ourselves by the writings of Channing ; omen 
by the life and conversation of Henry Ware. 
With some, Fenelon is the saint to watch over 
them in their devotions, while for others this of- 
fice is performed by Thomas A Kempis, or Bax- 
ter, or Dodridge. Now, it is weil that we 
should have these human aids—men of devout 
thought and warmest piety, to quicken our souls, 
and keep alive within us the spirit of prayer. 
But if we confine ourselves to any one type of 
devotion, by the too exclusive use of any one sin- 
gle writer, we must inevitably become dwarfed, 
one-sided, and imperfect in our religious lite and 
character. It is only by going to him in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, beholding 
him as in a glass till we are transformed into his 
likeness, that we can ourselves, in mind and 
heart, expand into the large, comprehensive, 
and harmonious proportions of a truly Christian 
growth. We shall not then say, I am for Paul, 
and I for Apollos; 1am for Luther, and I for 
Calvin, or Wesley, or Fenelon ; neither will our 
sympathies be limited to a single’ branch of the 
church, though we shallbe most zealously attach- 
ed to our own, and labor for it as in that part of 
the vineyard which God has appointed for us, 
and as that which we believe most in accordance 
with his word. But as we live more in Christ 
than in any of his disciples, we shall partake of 
the largeness of his spirit, and through that find 
ourselves, in the the highest sense of the words, 
meinbers of his holy catholic church. 

For this reason, we would recommend to those 
who are intent on leading a religious life, that 
while they have their one or two favorite books 
of devotion, they should at the same time make 
themselves familiar with a great variety of devo- 
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go of Jumbér from Father Henson's settlement 
at Dawn. Thecargo contained about 90,000 
feet, and is said by competent judges to be the 
very finest description of black walnut. We 
visited the vessel a few days since, with more 
interest than we often feel in any arrival of a 
foreign ship, for it contains the visible evidence 
that Father Henson’s labors and sacrifices and 
plans for the improvement of his race, have 
reached that point of success, which ensures the 
most beneficent results. After years of wise 
foresight, but of incessant difficulty struggle and 
self-denial, he is permitted to see the beginning 
ofthe harvest. The proceeds of this voyage, 
we understand, will be nearly sufficient to clear 
the Institution from debt, and there is wanting 
nothing but a continuance of the same persever- 
ing enterprise to make the colony a prosperous 
and flourishing one. 

The whole matter deserves a place in history. 
For a fugitive slave, simply to form the plan of 
organizing his fugitive brethren intoa large com- 
munity, and to establish among them those in- 
stitutions which should raise them to a true free- 
dom and secure for them the best lights of a 
Christian civilization, would show a large mind 
and a nobleheart. In this case such a plan is 
not merely conceived, butcarried on far towards 
execution ; and when we see a man, with no 
means but his naked muscles, his steadfast will, 
and his disinterested spirit, going on without 
parade, and without noise, struggling with all 
conceivable obstacles through a series of years, 
and overcoming all, and laying the foundation 
for the future improvement and well-being of his 
brethren, we confess the presence of one who 
deserves no ordinary respect for wisdom and ele- 
vation and force of character. Such men as 
these are the foundersof States. Not always 
understood in their own day, posterity enrolls 
them among the benefactors of the race. Be 
they black or white, they are the noblemen of 
nature, on whom societies, communities, and 
States, are chiefly dependent for their progress 
toward any higher good. 

Father Henson is now an old man, and load- 
ed with many infirmities. We rejeice that he 
has lived to see such fruits from his labors. ‘There 





tional books. They will thus see, that as the 
abundant riches ot Gud's creative power is shown 
in the endless variety of minds which he has 
formed, so the riches of Christ’s dispensation is 
shown in his supplying to each one of these 
minds the type and measure of devotion best 
suited to its character and wants. Every variety 
of temperament, every degree of intelJectual ad- 
vancement aiid social culture, every period of 
life, through its perpetually changing perils and 
desires, finds in him the warning, the encourage- 
ment, the instruction, the restraint, the stimu- 
lus, the food, the life, comfort, hope and joy, 
which they most need. As by our acquaintance 
with the devotional writings of those true disci- 
ples of Jesus who stand farthest apart, we are 
brought into communion with them, our widest 
sympathies are exercised, our characters are es- 
tablished on the broadest Christian basis, and we 
shall be saved not only from sectarian intoler- 
ance, but from a spiritual poverty and famine 
which must be the portion of those who receive 
only that part of our Saviour which comes to 
them through their particular branch of his 
church. 

But while the course which we have suggest- 
ed, especially ia forming an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the best Christians of all sects by their 
biographies and devotional works, has great ad- 
vantages, and should not be dispensed with, the 
principal means of making ourselves acquainted 
with Jesus, must be through the scriptures, by 
reading them in a devout spirit, by meditating 
upon them, and by striving to realize their mean- 
ing in our own hearts. There is a lazy, careless 
way of reading the gospels, and there is a way 
of bringing our whole minds to the perusal, of 
giving ourselves up to them, till we feel, as well 
as understand, their meaning, and our souls vi- 
brate to the living spirit that breathes from them. 
Then, the words which Jesus speaks to us are 
spirit, and they are life. We are inspired and 
quickened by their power. We are lifted up 
into a higher place of thought and a purer at- 
mosphere of devotion. Little jealousies and sec- 
tarian trammels fall from our enfranchised souls, 
as did the chains from Paul and Silas, when at 
midnight they prayed and sang praises unto 
God. Weare filled with a holier zeal, and en- 
gage in our work with a more generous and un- 
Christ has become our lite, and 
the fountain from which we 


faltering trust. 
there is no stint in 
draw. 





JOSIAH HENSON. 


Many of our readers know something of this 
Numa or rather Moses of the liberated Africans 
in Canada. He escaped from Kentucky with 
his family, a little more than twenty years ago. 
After being in Canadaa few years, he became 
profoundly impressed with the wants of his breth- 
ren, some thirty thousand of whom—nearly all of 
them fugitive slaves, or their descendants—are 
now in the British Provinces. They were in 
general destitute, ignorant, and apparently 
doomed to a wretched condition in the larger vil- 
lages and towns, to which, from the facilities 
afforded for menial. occupations, they clung. 
Urged on by a strong desire to improve their lot, 
his first effort was to draw them away from the 
larger towns, and induce them to purchase land, 
and become farmers. Within a few years, large 
numbers have established themselves in the wes- 
tern district,—at the present time there being 
not Jess than 8000 inacireuit of one or two days 
ride. Oneofthe next things attempted was to 
build up schools, in “the hope that through the 
combined influence of personal independence— 
however humble, religious institutions, educa- 
tion and the habit of acting together for impor- 
tant ends apart from the whites, they might be 
raised to a higher level of intelligence, charac- 
ter, and general well-being. ‘To this noble en- 
terprise, Father Henson has devoted himself. 
Through the aid which he has been able to ob- 
tain, several schools have been formed, and es- 
pecially a sort of high school at Dawn, their prin- 
cipal settlement. 


Owing to the universal poverty, it was neces- 
sary that the scholars should be able to support 
themselves by their own labor, and one great 
effort of Father Henson has been to make this 
labor as productive as possible. It so happens 
that this district abounds in the black walnut. 
Through assistance derived principally from 
Boston, they have erected a saw mill in connec- 
tion with the school, which is now in full and 
successful operation. It enables them, while 
clearing the land, to convert the timber into a 
profitable article of merchandise. Our readers 
may have seen a notice of the arrival at this port 
of the schooner Scotia, from the upper Lakes, 
by the way of the Welland Canal and the St. 
Lawrence river. It is the first vessel which has 
come through the Welland Canal to any Ameri- 
can port. This made it an event of some little 
interest ; but what gave it a far greater interest 
to us, was the fact that it was foaded with a car- 


is however a vast deal more yetto be done, and 


we trust that his days and his strength may be | 


continued, and that “for years to come, he may 


dishonestly evade what they confessedly disap- 
prove, are clogs on the wheel of reform and 
progress. 

2. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to re- 
frain from forcible and factious resistance to ex- 
isting laws. This is his duty as a member of 
the state, which is an institution, not of mao, but 
of God,—in which order is an essential good, in 
which ‘‘ the powers that be’’ have a right to bear 
sway, and in which lawless violence even in agood 
cause must create tenfold the evil it can avert or 
remedy. It is his duty to the very cause he has 
at heart, which can gain ultimate ascendency 
only through the force of law, but which loses 
adherents and makes enemies among the friends 
of good order, whenever it is urged illegally. 

3. The Christian citizen is bound, wherein he 
deems human and divine law at variance, to 
avow his belief, and to give it full expression in 
every legal form, by voice and pen—by private 
influence and through the ballot-box. He must 
do this without personality, censoriousness or 
slander, and under the restraints of Christian 
justice, meekness and Jove. And in the discharge 
of this duty, it is his right to be protected, not 
only in person, but in reputation and social 
standing, by those whose convictions differ from 
his. 

4. Incase the Christian citizen, without his 
own seeking, finds himself in a condition where 
the conflict between the human and the divine 
law is brought home to him personally, where 
he must violate either the written statute, or his 
own sense of justice or humanity, it is his duty 
both to break and to keep the law of the land,— 
to break it by doing what it forbids or by refrain- 
ing to do what it commands,—to keep it by yield- 
ing himself without resistance to its penalty. It 
was by this course, that the primitive Christians 
uniformly obeyed both the precepts which the 
Apostle grouped together—** Fear God, honor 
the king.’’ They obeyed God rather than man,— 
they shrank from no penalty which man imposed 
for their obedience to God. Similar was the 
course of the Quakers in England and America 
almost down to our own They were 
quiet and useful citizens, performing the same 
functions with other citizens so far as their con- 


times. 


| sciences would let them, and, where conscience 
said No, taking patiently the spoiling of their 





be able to carry on the good work so auspicious- 
ly commenced. 





DIVINE LAW. 


try, which, whether at the prompting of a tender 
conscience or of a captious intellect, are current- 
ly put at the present day. 

I. Cana person, who regards the national 
Constitution as in some important particulars at 
variance with the divine law, take the oath or 


goods and the imprisoning of their persons, until 
| by their blameless lives and meek endurance they 
| won from the government, both of the Mother 
| Country and of these States, amnesty for their 





affirmation of allegiance to it, without violating 
his conscience ? 
Yes. 
essential order of society. A constitution from 


change, except through violence. 


stability, its amendment only by deliberate and 
maturely considered action, is necessary to en- 
sure for it general reverence, and to protect by 
its sanctions the rights and interests of all class- 
es of people. A constitution at its formation rep- 
resents the average moral convictions of the com- 
munity. At successive epochs of amendment it 
must needs be brought up to the same standard. 
But in the intervals, from the necessity of the 
case, there must be a growth of individual con- 
science, an increasing desire for something bet- 
ter, an accumulating sense of the need of farther 
amendment ; and these sentiments must needs be 
the strongest in the minds of the most thought- 
ful and the most virtuous members of the body 
Now there is nothing in the idea of 
which excludes these sentiments. 


politic. 
allegiance, 
Allegiance is not worship, or blind submission. 
In every covenant that man makes—in every re- 
lation of mutual right and duty in which he 
stands, there is, or ought to be, a tacit reserva- 
tion of the loyalty due to the Supreme Being. 
The most solemn indentures of partnership can- 
not constrain one to become an accessory to his 
partner’s fraud. ‘The conjugal and the filial ob- 
ligation, sacred as they are, authorize neither 
complicity nor obedience in aught that is incon- 
sistent with the known will of God. Nor yet 


obedience to those portions of it, which are be- 
lieved to be opposed to the divine Jaw. With 
regard to such portions, the oath of allegiance 


ance to them, but to oppose them only in legal 


such a way as shall tend, not to dishonor or dis- 
allow, but to reform and perfect the constitution 
asa whole. He who takes this attitude is im- 
measurably more loyal, and does immeasurably 
more towards perpetuating the constitution and 
the peace of the nation under it, than he who 
professes to regard as perfect and unimprovable 
the instrument, which on its very face confesses 
its liability to fall behind the demands of pro- 
gressive knowledge and conscience, and makes 
‘provision for its own amendment. 

II. What is the duty of the Christian citizen 
with regard to laws or constitutional provisions, 
which he deems inconsistent with the divine 
standard of right? 

1. It is his duty to refrain from assuming such 
offices, as would directly compel him to execute 
these obnoxious laws or provisions. He has no 
right to throw the responsibility upon Govern- 
ment, and to regard himself as the unreasoning 
executor of higher behests. He is responsible 
for his own acts ; for office-bearing is a matter of 
choice, not of necessity. But he is not bound to 
decline an office, which may incidentally, though 
not probably, impose upon him such functions as 
he cannot conscientiously discharge. When the 
exigency occurs,—when he must violate either 
his conscience or his official obligation,—then 
the time has arrived for him to resign his office ; 
and his protest is rendered the more emphatic, 
because connected with the surrender of place 
and emolument. On the other hand, it betrays 
an atrocious want of sincerity and rectitude for a 
man to retain his office, and to evade or violate 
the law in behalf of his own professsed convic- 
tions of duty. Such a procedure casts just sus- 
picion, not only on his own philanthropy, but on 
the cause of which he is an avowed advocate. 
Official rank and revenue, accruing to him under 
the existing laws, are rightfully his, only so far 
and so long as he can conscientiously execute 
those laws. Were these principles recognised 
and adhered to, the number of citizens incapable 
of holding some offices, and from time to time 
constrained to resign others, would be an authen- 
tie measure of the growth of public opinion, and 

would more than all things else hasten legisla- 
tive and constitutional refurm ; while those, who 
will, as office-bearers, either tamely perform or 








Government and a Constitution are the | Rev. Dr. Sutton, of the mission at Orissa. 
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binds one to make no violent or seditious resist- | 


CONFLICT BETWEEN HUMAN AND | conscientious scruples. Disobedience to a hu- 


man government is undoubtedly sometimes a 


A few weeks ago we prépared an article under \duty ; but itis a grave duty, to be performed 
this caption. We return to the subject, in order | only in a martyr spirit, and to be surrounded by 
. . . ‘ . . . } al - - . é al 

to answer certain questions of Christian casuis- | such accompaniments of meekness, submission 


and self-sacrifice, as shall give its testimony the 
entire weight of a devoted!y Christian character. 





MISSION AT ORISSA. 
REV. DR. SUTTON, 


We took great satisfaction, last Sunday, in 


We answer unbesitatingly,| heating a discourse, in our own pulpit, from 


Dr. 
Sutton is a veteran in the missionary service, 


its very nature is incapable of sudden or frequent | having been sent out more than a quarter of a cen- 
Even its| tury ago, by a Baptist Society, from London. 
hasty improvement in a transient paroxysm of | For sevéral months past he has been in this 
right feeling would be an evil; for its virtual} country, giving to public assemblies accounts of 


the mission he has been engaged in, visiting 
friends and superintending the publication of 
an important work, 

Nothing could be more discouraging than the 
early fortunes and prospects of the attempt to 
plant the Gospel at the side of the Temple of 
Juggernaut. The mission at Cuttack stood out 
bravely against the tide of idolatry and the pil- 
grimages of*idolators, six whole years, before it 
was dble to claim a single convert. The oppo- 
sition was prompt, bitter and persistent, and as 
active among the people as the Brahmins. Dr. 
Sutton was obliged to wait during this period, 
living by faith and laboring with a most patient 
After 
guage, he translated into it the entire Bible, be- 
ing obliged, in his 
the 
hand, three times. 


hope. thoroughly mastering the lan- 
immense undertaking, to 


transcribe whole volume with his own 
It is proof enough of his 
fidelity, his judgment and his zeal, that since the 
seventh year of his mission the cause has flour- 
ished to such an extent that it now numbers some 


sixteen or seventeen native preachers, nearly as 


| many places of Christian worship, and several 


villages inhabited altogether by a Christian pop- 
ulation. 

Our meeting with Dr. Sutton in Boston was 
partly accidental. He accepted our invita- 


does loyaity to a constitution imply assent oF | tion, although coming from a different depart- 


meet of the Christian church, to preach, with a 
great deal of willingness, courtesy and kindness. 
His discourse was an admirable one in every 
respect, presenting a succinct narrative of his 


‘efforts and an eloquent argument for the general 
modes, through constitutional channels, and in | 


object. Judging by the evident sigas of inter- 
est, the congregation received him with delight 
and gratitude. We can rarely recal a ser 
vice that has given us more unmixed satisfac- 
tion. It certainly seems reasonable, and more 
than reasonable, that fellow-believers of different 
names should know more of one another’s ways 
of doing good, learn to judge each other’s mo- 
tives fairly, cherish respect for each other's 
methods, and thus draw into closer harmony of 
one fold and household, for the general estab- 
lishing and spreading of the kingdom of Christ. 
However earnest and devoted in our domestic 
exertions to evangelize the world, we can 
hardly afford to contemplate with a placid in- 
difference, much less with coo] contempt, the 
sublime spectacle of consecrated heroism pre- 
sented in modern missions. As we looked at 
this simple, unassuming servant of the cross, and 
reflected how he had toiled out those six years 
of utter fruitlessness, so far as the human 
eye could see, and twenty more of slow and 
often baffled success; how, season after 
season, he had seen the vast multiudes of 
pilgrims, flocking from a distance of hundreds of 
miles, to the terrible sacrifices of idols, not one 
of them listening for a moment to his message 
of love,—and how he had often gone back alone 
to his solitary residence, after witnessing the spirt- 
ing blood and brains of human victims under the 
ear of the false god,—we could not but think 
how narrow and how poor is the conceit that 
ean pretend to scorn disinterested lives and tri- 
umphant snfferings like his, because they are 
manifested on a different field, or under a dif- 
ferent theological standard from our own. We 
wish him a safe voyage to his precious charge 
on the shore of the Bay of Bengal ; and we 
wish the church of Christ the fulfilment of the 
promise which he chose for his text, ** The 
whole earth shall be filled with the glory of 
God.”’ 





Power or tue Human Voice. In speaking 
of the range of the human voice, the editor of the 
Medical Times says :—There are about nine per- 
fect tones, but 17,592,186,044,415 different 
sounds ; thus, 14 direct muscles, alone or togeth- 
er, produce 16,383 ; 30 indirect muscles, ditto, 
173,741,823, and all in co-operation produce the 
number we have named ; and these, independ- 





ently of different degrees of intensity. 


[For the Christian Register.] 


The Missionary Duties of Unitarians. 


no. 2. 


Whatsoever we determine to be the appropriate 
field of our immediate Jabor, in entering upon it 
with our utmost vigor, we are never to forget 
that the world is the field. We are earnestly to 
watch, and pray, and labor for the coming of 
that hour, when we shall perform our duty in 
Pagan lands, We are not to lose sight of the 
condition of our Jewish brethren, of whom Christ 
came, who is over all blessed of God forever ; 
and who have therefore an especial claim upon 
our sympathy and regard. ‘The darkness which 
shrouds the lands where Romanism prevails, 
calls furth our sympathy as Christians and Amer- 
ieans. All these and other fields of labor we 
should continually hold in view, and seek to pre- 
pare ourselves for their occupancy, as God shall 
raise us up men to enter upon them. 

But especially should our attention be steadi- 
ly and immovably fixed upon the great valley of 
the Mississippi and her tributaries. In the young 
and gigantic West, the power of our great Re- 
public is fast centering. Here population is in- 
creasing with wondrous rapidity ; the people of 
many lands, and of all parts of our own, inter- 
mingling and contributing the elements of new 
phases of human character. 

Our opportunity for successful Tabor here, is 
decidedly in the present hour. While the ele- 
ments ‘of society are yet unmingled and unset- 
tled; while by newness of association and oppor- 
tuvity the mind is stirred to unusual activity ; 
while new fields of enterprise suggesting whole 
classes of new ideas, open the mind to the favor- 
able examination of new opinions on all sub- 
jects ; while the independent action of the indi- 
vidual mind is not yet merged in the constantly 
increasing ramifications of social tics; while 
men building new houses, entering into new 
mercantile enterprises, clearing new fields, and 
forming new associations of all kinds, are pre- 
pared to adopt new opinions and build new 
churches ;—our religious opinions are most like- 
ly to obtain a favorable hearing, and this we be- 
lieve to be all that is necessary to their adoption. 
But with every year of delay our task becomes 
more dificult. Family, social, and religious ties 
become formed, the interests of communities be- 
come intermingled, and their members mutually 
dependent. Orthodoxy fu'minates its thunders 
from ministers established in the affections and 
confidence of the people; and thase who are in 
its bonds are easily withheld from examination. 
And thas the difficulty of obtaining a hearing 
continually increases. Already it is far more 
difficult to gather audiences for Unitarian preach- 
ing on the Ohio, than on the Mississippi ; and in 
this, the present land of promise, our prospects 
must continually become more and more darken- 
ed, unless we instantly and vigorously avail our- 
selves of the opportunities they now offer us. 
The plan of occupancy which seems to me 
most feasible, and most readily suggested by cir- 
cumstances, I wil! now proceed to detail. In 
every river town containing a population of from | 





one to twe thousand inhabitants, we should aim | 


We should | 


not be deterred from this course, although we | 


at the establishment of a minister. 


may not know of a single person of our faith res- 

ident in it. 

We should have so profound a conviction of 
the superiority of our Religious views, in their 

adaptation to the great wants of the human soul, 

that we should present them with the confidence | 
of the early Apostles in their labors among Jews | 
and Gentiles. In every town of the above men- 
tioned population, on the Ohio, Ilinois, Missis- 

sippi, Missouri, and other Western rivers, the 

Gospel of Christ as we understand it, should be, 

—why should I not say must be,—presented ; 

and efforts made to establish societies, and to 

build churches. 

Each of these towns could thus be made a} 
centre of missionary action ; its influences spread- 
ing everywhere into the neighboring country. 
The ministers being within each other’s reach, 
could advise with, and aid each other in their 
operations. For occasional, special purposes, a 
number could be collected to one point, and thus 
those natural and healthful agencies exerted, 
which are calculated to arrest attention, to 
awaken inquiry, and to strengthen faith. 

Neither, however, should we lose sight of the 
large towns of our Middle States; though from 
their more settled condition, and the length of 
our delay, our work will encounter more difficul- 
ties in them. But truth is powerful, and can 
overcome all obstacles. The many cities and 
towns upon our Northern Jakes offer fairer op- 
portunities; these are rapidly growing, and 
should command our earnest attention ; the voice 
of our faith should be speedily uplifted in them 
all. If we have not two thousand Unitarian 
ministers and societies West of the mountains 
within twenty years, the fault will be atthe door 
of Eastern Unitarians. I speak not rashly; | 
present but the calm, deliberate convictions of 
observation and experience. 

But it is not easy to convey to the minds of 
those, who know the West only from books and 
maps, the demand for laborers, and the prospect 
of success that lies before us. I fear that this 
whole matter lies but dimly‘in our best Eastern 
minds. I fear that many who are profoundly 
desirous of doing their whole duty in the service 
of their Master, and who are calculated to lead 
public sentiment in relation to religious labor ; 
are excluded from any right appreciation of 
Western opportunities, by the peculiarities of 
their position, Residing in a thickly settled 
country of small extent, in which they are accus- 
tomed ta behold the whole strength of Unitari- 
anism concentrated ; Western distances bewilder 
them and spread a character of vagueness and 
unreality over the whole subject in their mental 
if they could but distinetly realize the 
idea that the day will come, when Illinois, for 
instance, wil] be as densely populated as Massa- 
chusetts ; and that there is no reason to be de- 
duced from the character of Unitarianism, and 
its adaptation to man, why it should not prevail 
as extensively in the one State as in the other ; 
they would enter into a mental position which 
would enable them to act effectively in the great 


vision. 


missionary enterprise required at our hands, 
But personal observation is necessary to clear 
conceptions of this character. The evil which I 
deprecate can scarcely be removed by verbal rep- 
resentations. In view of the exceeding import- 
ance of the subject, I trust that I shall not be 
considered intrusive, if I speak plainly, and sug- 
gest to our ministers in Boston and its vicinity 
the inquiry, whether it is not desirable that they 
should see these things fur themselves. Cannot 
Parishes spare them, now one, and now another, 
to travel in the West for two or three months in 
the performance of missionary duty’ Will. not 
their own minds,—and consequently their par- 
ishes,—by new contacts and the new developments 
they will produce, be gainers by the movement ? 
And above al], will not our most holy cause, for 
which we should be ready to sacrifice all things ; 
will it not thus be fostered abroad, and, by reac- 





Thanks be to God, we have 


tion, at home! 


earnest, able, devout spirits in our ranks, who are 
capable in this manner of doing a noble work in 
the service of the divine Master. 

Tcannot but rejoice’ in perceiving how they 
will revel in the enjoyment and exercise of their 
strength, when temporarily freed from the inev- 
itable trammels of home. I am almost tempted 
to address them by name, to call upon therm to 
come forth, and do, and rejoice, and obtain new 
life for home duties. Better shall their strength 
be restored and increased by such labor, than by 
summer recreations in their own hills. 

But not here would the effects of their work, 
—rather should I say of their play,—not here 
would they end. Everywhere would they find 
immortal children of God rejoicing in the accept- 
ance of their views, and thus increasing the 
flocks of the Saviour. Rejoicingly upon their 
return would they inform their parishioners that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and would 
enlist their sympathies and their aid in the great 
work of Western Missions. I wield no pen for 
flattery. But I know that Fastern Unitarians 
need but to be shown that their money can aid 
in the progress of the cause of Christ, to contrib- 
ute it with unexamplea liberality. 

But it is not much money that we want ; the 
West is very nearly in a condition to support 
her own ministers, and to build her own church- 
es. Western settlements, through the unequal- 
ed richness of the soil, improve with a rapidity 
to which history furnishes no parallel. Let a 
man settle in almost any of our Western towns 
to-day, and pursue a course of honest industry, 
guided by a fair degree of business sagacitv, and 
ten years will hardly have elapsed before he gains 
a comfortable competence. In the country he 
will own a good farm, or in the town a good 
dwelling ; and will be enabled to command in 
profusion the comforts of life. Of course, Church 
buildings are erected, societies enlarged, and 
minister's salaries increased, with the progress 
of communities. Some aid from the wealth of 
the East will be wanted at the outset ; but never 
should it be expended for the support of men, 
whose feebleness in the ministry would preclude 
them from earning a subsistence by their own 
labors in any community. Such is often the 
case with Orthodoxy in the new locations of the 
West. There are many instances in which the 
mental poverty of the minister, rather than the 
want of means in the community, obliges him to 
receive a portion of his support from missionary 
organizations. 

What we want, then, is men rather than mo- 
ney; genuine, vigorous, stirring men. How 
shall we obtain them?! I shall endeavor to an- 
swer this question in my next number. 


M. D. L. 





{For the Register.]} 


The Fugitive Slave Bill. 


Dear God, who art so very calm— 

All seeing and so patient still, 

Fill me with caim before thee, root 
From out my heart the germ and shoot 
Of narrow sight and seifish will. 


And though my heart impatient beat 
And bi‘ter tears | stem within— 

May I recall that life to-day 

Of pitying Christ, which seemed to say 
The saddest of all griefs, is sin. 


O patient ones that sadly toil 

Where bieeding feet before have trod— 
The oppressor and the oppressed are here ; 
I know you choose the weight, the fear, 
The stripes above the awful rod. . 


We talk of sorrow, talk of death— 
Old signs for old things—all unmoved ; 
Who bears about a deadly grief, 

An inward hurt, with po relief, 

lie only grief and death has proved. 


What wonder if men sometimes doubt 

If God be in his heavens or no! 

The lightnings open them—but still 

And flve, the motio..s of His will 

That keep true balance, flit in veins below. 


No little thing that seems to live 

Its poor mean life, a creeping clod, 
But has « hope, for its brief hours, 
Ajoy perhaps more fine than ours— 
A something it may keep, from God. 


In silent ways God evens all ; 

All silently the mean He brings 

Up to His own transcendant height; 
All silently with inward blight 

He shrinks oppression’s evil springs! 


But go not thou with truth like this 

To the peor thralis of grief and fear— 

Till thou hast labored well aud long 

Te heal their wounds—to right their wrong, 
And won the noble right to cheer ! 


And who may fold his lids and hands ? 
You, if the airs free motions breed 
No joy in you; if you may vaunt 
To live without a hope—nor want 
Man’s comfort in your bister need. 


Our rivers from their mountain springs 
Glimmer and broaden to the sea— 
But ever as they stream along 
Warble their nuble mountain song 
To meadow lily and tulip tree. 


Forget your native hymn—alas, 

And be to earth's warm breast as dead! 
Or breathe one breath of Freedom’s morn— 
One blast upon her mountain horn— 

And Ict men know where you were born and bred ! 


No narrow policy—O no, 

East, West, North, South alone to suit— 
No chartered wrong—no fixed fact lie! 
No mean to-day’s ex pediency— 

Seed of to-morrow’s bitter fruit ! 


O not beneath God’s light, forego 

Your birthright in our dear-bought land, 
Your freeman’s reverence for the free, 
Your freeman’s faith in liberty, 

Your freeman’s unslaved sou! and hand! 


And if man bids you darken life, 

Quench hope—and seize what God's love gave, 
Leave the poor serpent to his hiss— 
Do aught, be avght—but be not this ! 

Far rather be a Southern sinve | 





HUMAN FREEDOM. 

Our accountability implies our freedom; our 
consciousness of merit and of demerit indicates 
a conscious ability to have been or done other- 
wise than we have. Yet where lies our freedom ? 
Free agency, in its literal sense, cannot be af- 
firmed or man. The active powers are in sub- 
jection to the will. We cannot do, as moral 
agents, that to which the will consents not, or 
omit doing what the will commands. Physical 
compulsion or restraint forms the only excep- 
tion to this lJaw,and that an exception unseeming 
rather than in fact; for the forced act or absti- 
nence is confessedly destitute of moral character. 
But is the mind free? The will is manifestly 
under the power of motives, and can resolve 
not against them, but in accordance with the 
strongest. It is impossible for a man to obey 
an inferior motive,— to take the one of two or 
several causes, which he has the least induce- 
ment to take. Even should he do this for the 
sake of showing his independence, the pride of 
independence is manifestly for the time being 
the strongest motive. We are not conscious of 
making or modifying motives. They are present 
to the soul at the moment of action ; and in their 
laboratory the will does not preside. We have 
never cherished a volition, which was not forced 
upon us by the nature of the case,—by the rela- 
tive strength of conflicting motives at the time 
of volition. But what is motive? It is love, 





stimulated by nearness or attainableness of its 
object. A prevailing motive is the expression 
of a ruling love. The strongest motive repre- 
sents the strongest affection, which is concerned 
with the case in hand. The condition of our 
emotional nature at any given time determines 
what motives shall have sway; and, if A’s 
emotional nature is widely different from” B’s, 
no sameness of outward circumstances can pre- 
sent before them the same motives with the 
same relative strength. We ask then, is love 
free ; or has that also its invariable conditions 
and unbending laws? The latter most mani- 
festly. Its condition is mental familiarity,—its 
law is continual conversance. The adoption of 
the mind precedes the love of the heart. That, 
on which we fix the mind intently and prolong- 
edly, if disliked,becomes tolerable,— if indiffer- 
ent, desirable,—if the object of passive compla- 
cency, that of active choice. On the other hand 
the object, once fondly cherished, if in any way 
divorced from contemplation, becomes estranged 
from the affections. 

Now is it not at this point that our freedom 
is tobe sought? We can govern our attention, 
direct our trains of thought, fix or detach our 
minds with reference to whatever beings or 
objects are candidates for our love. We are not 
free agents,—we have not free wills; but we 
are free thinkers. It is within our power to 
check the flow of reverie, or to float on its cur- 
rent,—to chase away or to welcome the phan- 
toms of evil,—to let thoughts of duty, responsi- 
bility and heaven flit across the. theatre within 
and glance away, or to detain the celestial 
guests with cheerful welcome and cordial hospi- 
tality. Weare then most free, when we least 
seem to act, in our retired and self-communing 
hours, in our seasons of musing, reflection and 
devotion. It is then that the spirits come and go 
at our bidding. Those that we make familiar 
spirits fasten upon our love, shape themselves 
into motives, control the will and govern the 
life. Those that we exelude return Jess and less 
frequently, and knock more and more faintly at 
the door. Thus we are what we make our- 
selves by the voluntary and habitual direction ot 
our thoughts, or by the direction which we too 
often tacitly permit them to take under the lead- 
ing of other minds or outward circumstances. 
Hence the intense stress Jaid in the Scriptures 
on the keeping of the heart,—the government of 
the thoughts. Attention isthe primal duty of 
the religious life. As such it is recognized by 
our Saviour and his apostles. The prodigal son 
comes to himself, before he goes to his father ; 
and continuous reflection on his former and his 
present condition is the source of his contrition. 
In the parable of the sower, the seed dropped by 
the wayside, and that which fell upon the stony 
ground represent different classes of inattentive 
hearers, while the prepared and genial soil typi- 
fies the retentive and reflecting mind, without 
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of the highest distinction, may be presumed to 
contain all the provisions for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves, which under a fair legal interpre. 
tation are positively required by the Constitution 

Now if Mr. Webster's bill is all that is a 
quired by the constitution, and his authority 
supported by that of Judge McLean, is enough 
to satisfy us that it is so, then all the additional 
provisions and requirements of the new law, are 
so many gratuitous concessions to slavery,— 
much over and above what is demanded by the 
constitution. 

Now what are these gratuitous concessions 
which have been made ? 

In the first place, the officers appointed to ap- 
prehend an alleged fugitive from slavery, have 
authority, (Sect. 5,) ‘to summon and call to 
their aid the bystanders, or posse comitatus of 
the proper county, when necessary to ensure 4 
faithful observance of the clause of the Constity. 
tion referred to, in conformity with the provi. 
sions of this act ; and all good citizens are here. 
by commanded to aid and assist in the prompt 
and efficient execution of this Jaw, whenever 
their services may be required, as aforesaid, ‘or 
that purpose.”’ 

{n the second place, the right of trial by jury, 
which is secured by Mr. Webster’s bill, and 
which has been considered among the most sa- 
cred of our legal rights, is by the new law given 
up, and any free citizen, seized under its author- 
ity, is robbed of the security offered by a funda- 
mental principle of law. 

In the third place, it is enacted, (Sect. 7,) 
that any person who “ shall aid, abet, or assist 
such person so owing service or labor as afore. 
said, directly or indirectly, to escape from such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, or other person 
or persons legally authorized as aforesaid ; or 
shall harbor or conceal such fugitive, so as to 
prevent the discovery and arrest of such person, 
after notice or knowledge of the fact that such 
person was a fugitive from service or labor as 
aforesaid, shall, for either of said offences, be 
subject to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, by indictment and conviction befure the 
district court of the United States for the distriet 
in which such offence may have been committed, 
or before the proper court of criminal jurisdie- 
tion, if committed within any one of the organ- 
ized Territories of the United States; and shall 
moreover forfeit and pay, by way of civi] dam- 
ages to the party injured by such illegal conduet, 
the sum of one thousand dollars for each fugitive 
so lust as aforesaid, to be recuvered by action of 
debt, in any of the district or territorial courts 
aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction the said of- 
fence may have been committed.”’ 

By this new law, then, we, over and above 
what the constitution requires, oblige our citi- 
zens actively to assist in the apprehension of 
the poor creature who has had the temerity to 





which the very seed-corn of heaven can bear no 
harvest. 
erate that proverbial form of calling attention, 
‘* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear!’’ 
‘Take heed,” is an emphatic form of words em- 
ployed by him, we cannot say how ofien, with 


no better way of designating the conversion of the 
people of Samaria, than to say that ‘‘ they with 
one accord gave heed unto those things which 
Paul spake.’’ The great effort of the aposties 
was to enlist the attention,—to gain for Christian 
trath a lodgment in the minds of their hearers. 
Their preaching s2ldom appeals directly to the 
affections, and has but little in it of what we call 
pathos. Nor yet does it often address the will. Its 
great aim was to secure deliberate consideration 
and reflection ; for they well knew that the facts 
and truths of the gospel, if only received and 
pondered, must needs work by love, purify the 
heart and overcome the world. 





FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


We have read in the Boston Courier three 
articles, temperately written, in which the ob- 
ject of the writer is to show, first, that the new 
Fugitive Slave law is constitutional, and second 
ly, that there is nothing in it which should ren- 
der it ‘‘ infamous.’? We are not competent to 
discuss the first of these points, but are inclined 
to yield to the arguments in the Courier. As 
to the second point, ‘* infamous’’ is not a word 
that we often apply; but there are, it seems to 
us, considerations of very great weight which 
make the new Jaw peculiarly obnoxious to us, 
and to all who are conscientiously opposed to 
upholding slavery. 

So long as we consent to Jive under the con- 
stitution and enjoy the advantages which it se- 
cures to us, we must allow our legislators to 
pass all the laws which are clearly required by 
the constitution, however unpleasant they may 
be to us personally. We must either allow 
such laws to be passed, or give up our allegi- 
ance to that which is the supreme law of the 
land. Now, on account of the immense evils, 
social, political, and moral, which must inevita- 
bly result from a subversion of the constitution, 
we are ready under it to submit to any laws 
which it distinctly requires. If in connection 
with an institution to which we are conscienti- 
ously opposed, laws are required by the compact 
on which our government rests, so far as they 
are thus required, we must, however unwilling- 
ly, allow them to be passed, and our national 
legislators must aid in passing them. 

But here the constitutional obligation ends, 
and the moral obligation comes in, and impera- 
tively forbids our going, or authorizing our 
public agents to go,a step farther. So far as 
by the original compact we are positively bound 
to allow to slaveholders certain rights, so far 
our allegiance to the constitution constrains us 
to yield. But that is all. And precisely at that 
point we are thrown back wholly on our con- 
scientious convictions, and forbidden, by the 
most binding of all considerations, to give our 
assent to one law, penalty or provision more, 
for the support of slavery. 

Judged by this rule, which is in accordance 
with the ethical code of the severest legal prin- 
ciples, how shall the fugitive slave law be re- 
garded? It is nothing to say with the writer in 
the Courier, that its provisions are all constitu- 
tional. Are they all required by the constitu- 
tion? That is the essential question. And if 
any of them are not required by the constitution, 
are they of such a character as to render the 
law peculiarly offensive to the people of the free 
States? These are the questions which we 
wish C. and other able supporters of the iaw to 
answer. In the mean time, we shall give to 
them such an answer as we can, with the aid of 


|the highest constitutional authorities. 


During the last session of Congress, Mr. 
Webster proposed in the Senate, though he did 
not urge its passage, a bill for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves, which he had very carefully 
prepared with the advice and assistance of one of 
the most eminent judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which bill, drawn up with 
so much deliberation by constitutional lawyers 





Ho-v frequently does our Saviour reit-} 


flee for his freedom ; we give up to those who 
| come among us as slave-catchers, what we give 
up to no one else, the most sacred of all our 
legal rights, the right of trial by jury, where 
personal liberty is concerned, and we subject 


reference to every leading item of doctrine and | Ourselves to heavy fines and to imprisonment 


daty. The historian of the infant church can find | 20g felons for an act which most of us regard 


as an act of common humanity and of Christian 
merey. These are enough to make the law 
| extremely odious and offensive to us, and to fill 
us with sorrow and regret that it should ever 
have been passed. 

If the new law is not carried out, it must be 
because the public sentiment is so strongly op- 
posed. to it, that magistrates dare not enforce its 

| penalties ; and it is a most dangerous lesson for 
| legislators to teach, that the will of the people 
ean, by any other than constitutional methods, 
set aside the authority of law. If on the other 
hand, the attempt is earnestly and resolutely 
made to enforce its provisions on the hundreds, 
if not the thousand fugitive ‘slaves who aie now 
in this state, while, as must be the case, hun- 
dreds of our own enlightened and Christian cit- 
izens are subjected to its penalties and imprisoned 
with thieves and burglars for what they and the 
majority of our people regard as an act of Chris- 
tian duty, there will be such a storm of civil 
commotion, such outbreaks of moral indignation, 
and such deeply and strongly cherished feelings 
of repugnance to the law of the land, as we have 
hardly dreamed of in our political history. 

We do not, however, apprehend this result. 
We suppose that the Jaw will seldom, if at all, 
be enforced. And then its inefficiency will 
teach our people the dangerous lesson of which 
we have spoken, and we shall have the question- 
able satisfaction of feeling, that the moral con- 
victions Of our people are offended and their res- 
pect for law impaired by legal provisions, which 
are not only purely gratuitous on our part 3s 
concessions to those who uphold slavery, but 
which can be of no practical use even to them. 








Notices of New Publications. 





STATISTICS OF AMPUTATIONS AT THE MassacnussTTs 
Genera Hosrirat. By George Haywasd, M.D. 


This is a pamphlet which contains in a tabular 
form, conveniently arranged for reference, an ac 
count of all the amputations on large limbs, that 
have been performed at the above named Hospital, 
Since its establishment. The tables are arranged 
SO as to show at a glance the name and age of the 
patient, the disease or injury, the character of the 
operation, the result, etc. It appears that 146 am- 
putations of large limks have been performed on 
141 patients, of whom 32 died. At the close of 
the pamphlet, Dr. Hayward says, speaking of 
anesthetic agents : 

“Tt is well known, that it was at this hospital 
that these agents were first successfully employed 
in general operative surgery ; and so entirely satis- 
factory have been the results, that no operation © 
any importance is now performed there, without 
the patient being previously rendered insensible '9 
suffering by these means. It may not be amiss (0 
add, that no fatal effects have followed their ad- 
ministration, nor has any serious ill consequence 
in a single instance ensued from it.” 


PespLes From THE SEA Snore. By a Father. Philadel 
phia: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


We can recommend this as an excellent book 
for children. It is composed of a series of a0" 
mated controversies between a father and his yous 
daughters in a succession of visits to the sea-shore- 
As much information as the listeners are presumed 
to be able to take in respecting the ocean is thus 
imparted in an agreeable form, and the whole it 
pression Jeft upon the mind is one of religious #4 
miration and love. 


————— 


— 


News from the Churches 


Souvru Bosron.—Rev. Mr. Lippitt of South 
Boston has given notice tohis society of his!" 
tention to relinquish the charge of his pulpit 0” 
the first of January. 














Cauars, (Me.).—Mr. Thomas 8S. Lathrop, 
late of Northumberland, Pa. has received and 
accepted an invitation to preach at Calais for * 
year. 
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AT SPRINGFIELD. 


Tvespay Evenine, Oct. 15th. 

The Convention was called to order by the 
Rev. Calvin Lincoln, at half past 7 o’clock in 
the Unitarian Church, in the presence of a large 
and waiting audience; and, after a temporary 
organization, the services of the evening were 
announced. Prayer by Rev. James Thompson, 
D, D., of Barre. Sermon by Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, D. D., of Boston, from Mark ix. 24, 
‘Lord 1 believe; help thou mine unbelief.”’ 
The subject was Imperfect Faith. He took the 
subject as being one of most practical importance 
at the present day. He described its nature, 
its influence on morals, on the intellect, and on 
society, and concluded with suggesting some of 
the remedies. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING CONFERENCE. 


The Conference Meeting appointed at ‘half 
past 7 o'clock, for prayer and religious conver- 
sation, was well attended. It was opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. B. Fuller, of Manchester, 
N. H.; and exercises of a highly religious and 
devotional character were continued till 9 o’clock, 
the hour to which the Convention had adjourned. 

Rev. G. G. Cuannine, spoke on the subject 
of the discourse preached by Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
on the evening previous. He was highly grati- 
fied and interested with the truths it exhibited in 
so clear and beautiful a manner. But he wished 
to say a few words touching the prevailing 
skepticism of the times. He took a more cheer- 
ing view, and thought there were many green 
spots in the world where Christian faith exerted 
its legitimate influence and power. He men- 
tioned some instances of the power and activity 
of this faith that had come under his own obser- 
vation; of a poor woman who had lost her 
children, and had, under circumstances of afflic- 
tion and trial, exhibited its sustaining power ; 
and of a young woman who is now lying on a 
bed of death, expecting to depart and be with 
Christ. He said the way to promote and in- 
crease this faith, is to educate children under its 
influence ; he lamented the general neglect of 
this duty on the part of parents, and, said he, 
**let children be educated for heaven, and we 
shall not hear this complaint of the want of faith 
in the world.” 

Mr. G. W. Warren said he believed it was 
true, as the preacher said last night, that the 
most interesting and impressive sermons were 
those which made us feel a sense of God’s pres- 
ence; of his providence over us, and the near- 
ness of his spirit. He thought these conference 
meetings calculated to produce this conviction. | 
He alluded to the remarks of Mr Channing | 
about educating children in the Christian faith. 
But, said he, ‘How are we that have passed the 
age of children to obtain and strengthen this | 
faith?’’ He believed what we needed in order | 
to produce this increase of faith was private 
meditation, study and prayer. 

Mr. Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., spoke of the 
sin of ingratitude, and forgetfulness of God. He 
had lately been made to feel very sensibly the 
all-sustaining and protecting power of God, 


truths of Christianity are enthroned in every 
heart, and the high and holy spirit of these truths 
are felt and seen in the life of the world. 

The resolution meets the necessity of the times. 
While we rejoice that there is a deeper religious 
spirit pervading the minds of. our people, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there is a 
worldly-mindedness and selfishness, at worst, 
which greatly retards the influence and progress 
of our faith; there are indications of a tendency 
towards practical unbelief. ‘The remedy for this 
will be found to consist in the more faithful ap- 
plication of the primary truths of the gospel. 
He was not disposed, however, to take a des- 
ponding viewwf things. ‘The circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Osgood this morning in the con- 
ference meeting, respecting the observation of 
Dr. Massoch, of Hungary, was an encouraging 
one, that in the great city of New York, where 
there are so many interests engaging the atten- 
tion of men, he shouid have been impressed with 
the religious reverence in our churches on the 
Lord’s Day. It has been estimated that but a 
third part of the population of that great city are 
gathered into the churches, and the inference 
has been drawn that the remainder are given 
over to infidelity. But all this did not discour- 
age him. Among these he had no doubt there 
were many tender hearts longing to know the 
truth, and it may yet be the privilege of the 
Christian ministry to be the means of bringing 
them into the Church of Christ. He could not 
believe, that under the power of Christian insti- 
tutions, they could be hopelesly given over to the 
gods of this world. The time has come when 
the truths of Christ’s religion must be pressed 
home, so that they shall quicken the conscience, 
and lead to a divine life in Jesus Christ. In this 
work the spirit of God is essential to us—with- 
out it we can do nothing. But by its divine and 
holy aid, it will go on until the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be understood and brought 
home to every heart. 

Rev. Mr. Betiows, of New York, next ad- 
dressed the Convention. He regarded the lan- 
guage of this resolution as very extraordinary. 
Taken on the face of itthe language expresses 
only what every one velieves; but there isa 
meaning in it that lies deeper than that. It 
means that under the influence of the sci- 
ence and philosophy of the times, we have 
been seduced intoa neglect of the primary truths 
of the gospel. We discover that these specula- 
tions of philosophy are not the weapons with 
which we are to fight the battles of the Lord. 
We have been too much given to generalizing ; 
we have set out with other truths, and un- 
dertaken to show how Christianity is to be 
reconciled withthem. We have presumed too 
much on accommodating Christianity to other 
received speculations. Instead of making the 
gospel the great starting point on the theory of 
life, we have made other starting points, and 
brought our Christianity in to form a part of our 
Theory of the divine lite. 

Mr. Bellows said he 
on any of his brethren. 
ing to confess his own share of guilt in this mat- 
ter. He appealed to the universal feeling on 


intended no reflection 
He was perfectly will- 





while on a voyage on the ocean, and especially 
during a storm. He thought a contemplation of | 
this subject calculated to strengthen our faith. 

After these remarks of Mr. Prentiss, prayer | 
was offered by Dr. Howard, a lay brother of 
Boston, and further remarks were made by Revs. | 
Mr. Nute, of Scituate, Dr. Allen, of Northboro’, 
and Mr. Osgood, of New York. The Confer- 
ence was closed with prayer by Rev. Dr. Park- 
man, of Boston. 


THE CONVENTION. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 9 
o'clock, and the nominating committee reported 
the following list of officers, who were accord- 
ingly elected :-— 

Rev. F. Parkman, D.D., Boston, President. 

J. H. Weis, Esq., Hartford, 
S. Wituarp, D.D., Deerfield, 
Seru Lowe, Esq., Brooklyn, 
Rev. Atex. Younc, D.D., Boston, 

‘* Rurvus Exuis, Northampton, 

“« R. P. Curzer, Portland, Me. § 

Tt was voted that the Rules and Regulations 
of previous Conventions be adopted for the go-- 
ernment of this Convention. 

Rev. Dr. Oscoon, (Orthodox,) and Rev. Mr. 
Seexy, of Springfield, and such other clergymen 
of the different denominations as might be pres- 
ent, were invited by a unanimous vote to take 
seats. in the Convention. Dr. Osgood briefly re- 
sponded to the invitation, expressing his thanks 
for the courtesy. 

Rev. Dr. Massocu, of Hungary, a clergyman 
of the Unisarian faith, was also invited by a unan- 
imous vote to take a seat as a member of the 
Convention. 

The Committee of Arrangements then submit- 
ted the following resolutions for consideration 


and discussion : 


Rev V. Pres. 


Sec’s. 





ist. Resolved, That, to secure the legitimate 
influence of our religion on the heart and life, it 
is specially required that those primary truths 
of the Gospel, which unfold the spiritual wants 
of our race, and the way of deliverance, and 
a divine life through Jesus Christ, be more dis- 
tinctly asserted and vindicated. 

2d. Resolved, That, while the intense worldli- 
ness of the times and the excitability which dis- 
tinguishes the American people,call for an active 
interest in divine truth, on the part of our Lay- 
men, the intellectual standard of the period, and 
growing skepticism and indifference to Chris- 
tian ifistitutions, demand the most thorough cul- 
ture and entire devotedess in the ministry. 

3d. Resolved, That the constant and rapid in- 
crease of this nation in territory and numbers, 
opens before us a vast missionary field in which, 
with all Christian sects, it is our equal and im- 
mediate duty to be actively engaged alike for the 
interests of our fellow-men, for the life of our 
churehes. and to secure unity of action in our 
denomination. 

4th. Resolved, That, as a distinguishing 
characteristic of our denomination has always 


been, to seek for the elements of pure Christian 
truth, and to enforce their direct application to 
human life; we feel it to be our duty, at the 


present time, to authenticate the principles ot 
Christian faith, by Scriptural study, by intelli- 
gent inquiry, and by practical pivty, and thus to 
meet the skepticism, the indecision, and the 
worldliness of our times. 

5th. Resolved, That while we gratefully re- 
member the labors of a faithfnl father in the 
ministry, Rev. Elijah Dunbar, of Peterborough, 
and the active zeal and philanthropy of a young- 
er brotaer, Rev. Mr. Perkins, of Cincinnati, who 
have passed on from their earthly life, we have 
canse of rejoicing, in view of our present need, 
that during the past year no active minister of 
our Christian connection, with a single excep- 
tion, has been removed by death. 

The first resolution having been stated by the 
chair, 


Rev. Dr. Fartey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., ad- 
dressed the Convention. He thought this reso- 
lution exceedingly appropriate to the time, and 
in keeping with the growing wants and feelings 
of our people. We seem to have reached a new 
epoch in our history. The time was when the 
doctrines in controversy between ourselves and 
others occupied almost exclusive attention. He 
did not believe the period of controversy had en- 
tirely passed, and it never would pass till the 





this subject. Is there not a strong conviction 
in the minds of many that we need to give great- 


| er attention to the primary truths of the gospel, 


to come and sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn 
the first lessonsthere’ Is there not a convic- 
tion that this philosophical method of preaching, 
is not the way to preach the gospel ; that itis 
not this we need so much as a strong exhibition 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christ for the 
salvation of the world? He thought there was 
such a conviction. He likedthe language of the 
resolution that to secure the legitimate influence 
of our religion on the heart and life, it is spe- 
cially required that those primary truths of the 
Gospel which unfold the spiritual wants of our 
race, and the way of deliverance, and a divine 
life through Jesus Christ, be most distinctly as- 
serted and indicated. 

[The conclusion of Rev. Mr. Bellows’ remarks, 
and a further report ofthe discussion of the Con- 
vention, will be given next week. ] 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A public meeting was held in Faneuil Hall on 
Monday evening last, to take into consideration 
the nature of the new Fugitive Slave Law and 
The meeting con- 








our duties with regard to it. 
vened pursuant toacall, which has lately ap- 
peared in the newspapers, signed by the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy and many others. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams of Quincy was chosen chairman of 
the meeting. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Lowell. Mr. Adams then addressed the assem- 
bly ina speech of about a quarter of an hour. 
The following according to the Evening Journal 
was the conclusion of his speech : 

** The issue of such a struggle could not long 
be doubtful. The moral power that resists a 
cruel and inhuman requisition, will, if it cannot 
evade the obstacle, inevitably go over it, and woe 
be to those false counsellors who shall have 
prompted the lesson of disubedience to others who 
may, with worse intentions, copy in other cases 
the dangerous example ! 

Fellow citizens I advise no measure of violence 
or excess. But I earnestly pray that you may 
consult to-night upon such a course of measures 
as shall give effective security to the houses of 
many of our citizens whose hearts have been fill- 
ed with anguish ; and above all, that you nerve 
yourselves to the duty of laboring without ceas- 
ing for the repeal of this odious law. Even though 
it were shown to be of no effect, trom the very 
impossibility of inducing our citizens to execute 
its shameful provisions, it is yet a stain and a 
disgrace to the statutes ofa free people, which 
should as soon as poesible be wiped away.”’ 


The meeting was next addressed by Frederick 
Douglass. After this a long letter was read by 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq., from the venerable Josiah 
Quincy, who was unable to be present. The let- 
ter contained a historical sketch of the law of 
1793 in relation to Fugitive Slaves, and present- 
ed Mr. Quincy’s view of the effect of the present 
law. The alarm with regard to it, he considers 
groundless. He thinks there is no danger that 
Southerners will undertake to enforce this law 
in Massachusetts. They understand too well the 
universal feeling upon the subject in our commu- 
nity to attempt it. The reading of the letter was 
frequently interrupted with applause. Mr. Da- 
na then read the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas the recent act of Congress, known 
as the Fugitive Slave law, has caused great anx- 
iety among our fellow citizens of color, driving 
some of them from their homes, and leaving 
others in a state of doubt and terror, incompati- 
ble with the power of enjoying in safety and 
tranquillity their nataral rights and the blessings 
of life, which are guarantied to every individual 
by the Constitution of Massachusetts: and 
whereas we have assembled here, in Faneuil 
Hall, at their request, to consider the condition 
of the Fugitive Slaves and other colored p2rsons 
of the city, under said law, and have deliberated 
and counselled together : 

Resolved, That our moral sense revolts against 
the new Fugitive Slave law, believing it to in- 
volve the height of injustice and inhumanity, 
since it violates the Golden Rule of Christianity, 
of doing unto others as we would have them do 
unto us, and the command of God himself, utter- 
ed from Mount Sinia, ‘‘ Thou shalt not deliver 


unto his master the servant that hath escaped 
from his master unto thee.” 

Resolved, That as citizens we denounce this 
law as contradictory to the Declaration of Inde- 
—- as Inconsistent with the purpose of the 

onstitution of the United States, which was or- 
dained to establish justice and secure the bles- 
sings of liberty, and as in direct violation of its 


the Habeas Corpus—the right of the people to 
be secure in their persons against unreasonable 
seizures—and deprives men of their Jiberty with- 
out due process of law. 
_ Resolved, That we cannot believe that any cit- 
izen can be found in this city or vicinity, so des- 
titute of love for his country and his race, and 
so devoid of all sense of justice, as to take part 
in returning a fugitive slave under this law. 

Resolved, That we individually pledge to our 
colored fellow-citizens, who may be endangered 
by this law, all the aid, co-operation and relief, 
which the obligations of each of us to the su- 
preme law of God and right impose upon as ; and 
we accordingly advise the fugitive slaves and 
other colored inhabitants of this city and its vi- 
cinity, to remain with us. We have no fear that 
any one will be taken back to the Jand of bond- 
age; and we (rust that such as have already fled, 
in fear, will return to their business and their 
homes. 

Resolved, That as we believe this law to be re- 
pugnant to the will of a vast majority of the 
ple of the United States, their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives ought to demand its instant repeal at 
the next session of Congress. 


Addresses were made by several other gentle- 
men, a committee of safety appointed, and the 
meeting separated. Meetings similar to this have 
been held throughout the Free States. In some 
places they embrace all parties, who are oppos- 
ed to the character of the law and desirous of its 
repeal, and in others only of those who advocate 
resistance at all hazards. 

——— Jenny Lind has left Boston, and is 
now ‘singing in Philadelphia. Her last concert 
in this city was a charity one, as we stated last 
week. Its proceeds amounted to $7,225, and 
were distributed by the committee appointed to 
arrange the distribution, with the sanction of the 
generous donor, in the following manner: 


Boston Port Society, $1000 
Association for Aged and Indigent Females, 1000 


Musical Fund Society, 1000 
Boston Children’s Friend Society, 500 
Farm School for Indigent Boys, 500 
Charitable Orthopedic Association, 500 
Boston Female Asylum, 500 
Howard Benevolent Society, 500 
Young Men’s Benevolent Society, 500 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 500 


Parent Washington Total Abstinence Soc’y, 300 
Miscellaneous objects of Charity, 425 





$7225 
The four hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
** miscellaneous,’’ was distributed as follows :— 


To Messrs. Charles & J. M. Spear, to be 
appropriated to the reformation of the 


Prisoner, . $225 
To a poor Swedish woman, the mother of 
nine children, 100 


To a poor woman of Boston, 100 | 
“dward Everett was chairman of the Commit- 
tee of distribution. 


——— We were permitted the other day, 
Mr. Joseph R. Carr, to examine a large number 
| of beautiful specimens of California gold, which 
he himself had collected on the El Dorado of the 





provisions, because it takes away the benefits of 


A Catnoric ArcusisHor AT New Yorx- 
We learn that, by a brief of his holiness, Pope 
Pius IX, dated the 19th of July, the See of New 
York has been erected, at the request of the late 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, into an Archie- 
piscopal See, with the Sees of Boston, Hartford, 
Albany and Buffalo, as Su Sees. 

By this the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes is of 
course elevated to the dignity of Archbishop. 

The sign of this dignity has been from the ear- 
ly ages of the Roman Catholic Chureh, the Pal- 
lium, which is made of wool shorn from two 
white lambs blessed on the feast of St. Agnes, 
virgin (21st of January) in the convent of St. 
Agnes in the Via Nomentana at Rome. The 
wool from these lambs, mixed with other wool, 
is woven into the Pallium, which consists of a 
strip of about three fingers in breadth, going 
round the neck, and descending in front in one 

iece, with s*x small crosses upon it The Pai- 
ium, which is borne by the Archbishop on all 
solemn occasions, as the mark of his dignity, is 
blessed by the Pope on the altar of St. Peter. 

The Bishoprics of Cincinnati and New Orleans 
have, no doubt, also been erected into Archiepis- 
copal Sees. St. Louis was made an Archiepis- 
copal See, nearly two years since : so that in the 
United States proper, there are five Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishops, and another in Oregon, the 
Archbishop of Walla-Walla. We were not able 
. “ape the Brief, which we would gladly pub- 

ish. 

The following is a copy of the letter of the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda forwarding 
the Brief. Cardinal Franzoni, whose signature 
is attached to the document, is the brother of the 
Archbishop of Turin, who has been imprisoned 
by the government of Sardinia. 

The brief is signed by Cardinal Lambruschini, 
and is sealed with the seal of the Fisherman, as 
it is called. a small seal representing St. Peter 
seated in a boat, in the act of drawing up a net, 
and having the inseription, 

** PIUS IX, PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 
** Most Illustrious and Reverend Father : 

** In compliance with the wishes of the Seventh 
Council of Baltimore, duly authenticated to us, 
the Church of the Most Holy God, in New York, 
has been elevated to the grade of an Arclfipeis- 
copate, to which, as Suffragans, have been as- 
signed the Bishoprics of Boston, Hartford, Alba- 
ny, and Buffalo, and letters apostolic, in forma 
brevis, have been issued and accompany this let- 
ter. 

‘** From the heart [ tender you my congratula- 
tions at this new dignity, and pray everlasting 
supremacy to God in the world. 

** (Dated) Rome, from the Sacred College for 
the Propagation of the Faith. 1850. 

“(Signed) J. Pu. Carp. Franzont, Prefect.” 

[New York Evening Post. 


Pustic Evucation 1x Enctanp. The neg- 
lect of public education in a country so enlight- 
ened as England has Jong been a matter of sur- 
prise. The various attempts which have been 
made to introduce a system to be supported at 
the public expense have all failed. More mon- 
ey was lately appropriated to the rebnilding of 
the royal stables than during the same year to 
public education. Lord Brougham in a recent 
letter on the legislation of 1850, says ; 

“The making books, maps, and prints cheap, 
as well as preparing both good books, maps, and 
prints, has been an inestimable benefit to the peo- 
ple : butit is the work of a voluntary associ- 
ation—the Useful Knowledge Society—whose 
greatest work the ‘Biographical Dictionary,’ was 
of necessity discontinued for the want of the 
necessary funds to support it until the sale should 
equal the cost, and this want of perfectly insig- 
nificant funds was experienced at the moment 
that much above £100,000,000 was easily found 





West. Many of the specimens were as large | 
as walnuts and some perhaps larger. Some of | 
them, which he informed us were obtained from | 


the wet diggings, were smooth by the action of | 
water ; while others obtained from the dry dig- 
gings were rough and scaly: but all looked 
rich. Mr Carr’s collection also contained spec- | 
imens of quartz with gold and platina imbedded | 
in it, and together with some of ‘‘ the golden 
sand’ that is rolled down by the rivers of Cal- 
ifornia. We understand Mr. Carr intends to 
| lecture upon the subject of digging gold, mining, 
&c. in those western mines. If it is fair to 
judge the workmen by his work, Mr. Carr must 
| have a thorough practical acquaintance with his 
| subject. 


— —— The New York Evening Post says 
that Mr. James, the distinguished English wri- 
ter, who has been lectureing on Civilization in 
this city, has declared, in the proper court, his 
intentions to become a citizen of the United 
States. Messrs. Stringer and Townsend have 
contracted with him for a new novel, which is 
to appear as a serial in the pages of their Inter- 
national Monthly. 

——— Thanksgiving has been appointed in 
Massachusetts ou Thursday, Nov. 28; in South 
Carolina on the same day; and in North Caro- 
lina on the 14th of November. 





It is difficult to credit the daily won- 
ders that are quietly going on about us, and 
among them none are more wonderful than the 
| deeds of the Telegraph. The news by the At- 
|lantic, which was lately received and published 
in our city papers, was published simultaneously 
in the New Orleans papers! The despatch beat 
time between Washington and New Orleans 
In other words, the difference 
in time between the two cities was more than 


thirty minutes ! 


overcome. 


——— The news from Europe of the past 
week is unimportant. It is stated in England on 
the authority of the correspondent of the London 
Herald, under the date of Paris, that arrangments 
are on foot between Spain on the one side, and 
England, France, and Holland on the other, by 
which Spain, on condition of having Cuba pro- 
tected by the joint action of those powers, en- 
gages to pay the debt due by her to English, 
French and Dutch creditors. Investigations are 
going on for the purpose of shortening, if possi- 
ble, the passage between England and the Unit- 
ed States. The Lords of the Admiralty have 
given instructions for a complete survey of the 
Western Soast of Cork, to ascertain its capabil- 
ities for being converted inte a Transatlantic 
Packet Station and Harbor of Refuge. A new 
edition has been published in London of Mr. 
Dickens’s American Notes, in which the author 
takes occasion to say that his views on America 
remain unchanged after eight years’ reflection. 
All is quiet in France, and the Jour- 
nals say that the President is using all possible 
means to obtain an extension of his powers if not 
the title of Emperor. The freedom of the press 
in the new Republic is shown by the fact that the 
editor of the Paris Siecle has been found guilty of 
a libel on the President of the Republic, and con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 2,000f. It is said the libel consisted in stating 
that the vegetables from the gardens of St. Cloud 
were supplied to the President for the use of the 
Elysee without being paid for. 

——— The difficulty between the church of 
Rome and Sardinia is increasing, and latterly an 
additional cause of disagreement has arisen. It 
appears that the Archbishop of Cagliari was ap- 
plied to, by the Authorities, to furnish informa- 
tion in regard to the revenae of a Catholic Insti- 
tution, which he refused. The books of the in- 
stitution were ordered by the authorities to be 
sealed, whereupon the Archbishop excommuni- 
cated all the authors and abettors of the ‘* usur- 
pation.” The public prosecutor, in consequence, 
commenced process against the prelate. A cu- 
rate has also been arrested because he refused to 





fur railway speculations. It maybe safely said 
that no nation boasts its own virtues so Joudly 
as the English, and none has done so little for 
the instruction of the people and the improve- 
mentof the laws—the first duty of every civil- 
ized state. To luok at the great works of the 
American code-makers fills one with shame, as 
does the ampie provision made in the United 
States for general education.”’ 


' Creistopuer Nortu. The following account 
of a visitto Professur Wilson is taken from a 
correspondent of the Presbyterian : 


‘¢ This morning I had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with the celebrated Christopher North, of 
Blackwood. He lives ina very handsome house 
in Gloucester Place in the new town. I was 
shown by the servant into a room, the walls of 
which were profusely hung with pictores. I had 
been seated but a few minutes when the profes- 
sor appeared—a tall, strong-built, noble-looking 
man, with Jarge chest, fine forehead, shaggy hair, 
and great whiskers. 

He received me very kindly. I apologized 
for intruding upon him, but he soon set me at 
ease by his agreeable and lively manner. He 
is now considerably advanced in years—perhaps 
nearly sixty—and yet there are all the spright- 
liness of manner and energy of mind which one 
would expect in youth or middle age. He in- 
quired about our American literary men, said 
that Mr. Bancroft had spent some time with 
him not long since—that Mr. Bryant had also 
called on him, but being absent he did not see 
him ; spoke of Prescott, and the merit of his 
histories ; of Longfellow, and the finish that 
characterized hie poems ; mentioned that he had 
just received two volumes from Mr. Dana, and 
seemed quite at home in our American litera- 
ture. He inquired about the length of my voy- 
age, &e. He seemed to think it not impossible 
that he might yet take a trip to the ‘‘Model Re- 
public ; though shrugging his shoulders, he 
said with a smile, that it was not a pleasant 
theme of contemplation, the possibility of being 
drowned in the sea. After having some further 
conversation on miscellaneous subjects, and as- 
suring him that few would receive a kinder 
welcom in America than he, should he ever 
favor us with a visit, we parted.’’ 


Watson G. Haynes. The editor of the N. 
Y. Tribune has proposed a subscription ot $1000 
for the benefit of Watson G. Haynes, whose ex- 
ertions for the abolition of flogging in the navy 
have been so conspicuous. One contributor has 
sent $50, with the offer of a further contribution 
to the same amount if it shall be required ; and 
the editor of the Tribune says that if $900 shall 
be subscribed, the balance shall not be wanting. 
This suum would be an independence to Mr. 
Haynes, and would establish him in a business 
where he could maintain himself and have his 
family around him. Contributions will be re- 
ceived by the editor of the Tribune. 


Mixture or Races 1nCauirornia. The first 
public school in San Francisco already numbers 
one hundred and fifty pupils from four to sixteen 
years of age. Ofthis whole number only two 
were born in California; the remainder dated 
their birth-places as follows: Scotland 4, Eng- 
land 5, Ireland 5, Germany 1, France 1, Chili 
20, Peru 1, Australia 20, New Zealand 15, 
Sandwich Islands 3—making 75 bern in foreign 
countries. Seventy-two are of American par- 
entage, 12 Scotch, 21 English, 28 Irish, 4 
French, 6 German, 4 Chilian, 1 Spanish, 1 Ital- 
ion and 1 Peruvian. 


— 


Harvarp Cottece. ‘The number of students 
in Harvard College, as appears by the catalogue 
just published, is as follows :—Theological stu- 
dents, 23 ; Law du., 98 ; Medical do., 117; Sci- 
entific do., 62; Resident Graduates, 3 ; total 
Professional students, &c., 303. The under 
graduates are divided as follows :—Senior Class, 
63 ; Junior, 78 ; Sophomores, 87 ; Freshmen, 65; 
total, 293 ; making total number of students con- 
nected with the various departments, 596, against 
577 last year. 





Pouitican Prisoners in Napues. There 
are in the prisons at Naples at present no less 
than 40,000 political prisoners ; and the opinion 
is that, from the crowded state of the gaols, the 
greater number of these persons will go mad, 
become idiots, or die. 


Fresuman Crass at Yate. We understand 
that the Freshman class at Yale College, the 
present term, numbers one hundred and twenty, 
the largest number that ever entered at one time. 





Immicration. Upwards of 21,000 immigrants 


D. D. conrerren on a Cororen CLERGYMAN. 
Rev. J. W. Pennington, a colored clergyman of 
New York, lately received the title of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Heidelberg, in 
Germaney. During the late session of the Peace 
Congress, Mr. Pennington visited Heidelburg to 
receive the doctorate. A correspondent of the 
Atlas says : 


“ The ceremony of presenting the diploma was 
accompanied with the following words :—* You 
are the first African who has received this digni- 
ty from a European University, and it isthe Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg that thus pronounces the 
universal brotherhood of humanity.’ The new 
Doctor returned thanks in the name of his breth- 
ren of Africaand America. He expressed a hope 
that the time is not far distant when slavery will 
everywhere cease, and all races be united in fra- 
ternal bonds. He then pronounced a short address 
in Latin, instead of the usual Latin dispute, and 
the ceremony ended.” 


Tue Stare oe Caxirornia, in the outset, 
will receive a handsome bonus from the public 
crip. About half 4 million dollars will be ex- 
pended forthwith fur public buildings, agencies, 
aud internal improvements, as folloWs : 


For the survey of her coast $190,000 
Custom House at San Francisco 100,000 
For the negotiation of Indian Treaties 25,000 


Marine Hospital, San Francisco 50,000 
In the commencement of a floating 

dry dock 100,000 

$465,000 


In addition to this, the officers, judges, mar- 
shals, collectors, &c., which have been appoint- 
ed for California, will receive an aggregate in- 
ae from the public treasury, of 150,000 dollars 
at least. 














Massachusetts Cincinnati. 


yr The Standing Committee of the Massacnusetts 
CINCINNATI, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give 
notice exclusively, to the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Members, and to such of their Brethren who need assist- 
ance, to make application to either of the Committee, be- 
fore Nov. 4, 1850. Those Widows and Orphans who may 
apply, must state who were their husbands, and who were 
their Fathers. 


Tae CommitTeE, 


Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, John Bryant, 
Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John Homans, Henry K. 
Hancock, James W. Sever, and Thos. Seward, of Boston ; 
Alfred L. Baury, of Newton; Henry A. 8. Dearborn, of 
Roxbury ; Lovett Peters, of Westborough ; Charles 8. Da- 
vies, of Portland ; Seth Drew, of Kingston; Edmund T. 
Hastings, of Medford ; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne ; and 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, by this advertisement, no- 
tified to meet, in the Unirep States Horen, in this city, 
on Tuurspay, Nov. 7, 1850, at Ten o’clock, A. M. 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 

oct5 5tis 





wy Teachers’ Social Union. There will be a meeting of 
the Union on Monday evening next, at the Vestry of Rev. 
Mr. Robbins’ Church, in Freeman Place. 

Question : Is it expedient to establish a Normal School 


for Sabbath School Teachers ? 

octld T. GAFFIELD, Sec’y. 
or Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, Ne. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 














MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Oct. 10, at the South Congregational Church, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington, Wm 8. Leland, Esq , of Roxbu- 
ry, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Russell Hallet 

Oct. 15, by Rev F. D. Huntington, J. P. Maynard, M. D., 
of Newton, to Miss Caroline Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Benj. H. Fales of Wrentham. 

6th inst, by Rev Mr Fox, Mr George W. Sperry to Miss 
Elizabeth M. Evans. 

16th inst, by Rev James F. Brown of West Cambridge, 
Mr Alfred Chamberlain of the firm of 8. G. Damon and Co. 
to Miss Sarah N. Damon of W. C. 

In South Boston, 3rd inst, Mr Pierpont Edwards to Miss 
E. Maria, eldest daughter of Capt Charles Robbins, both of 
Boston. 

In Brighton, on Wednesday, Oct. 9, by Rev Mr Whit- 
ney, Mr David B. Shillaber to Miss Sarah U. Sanger, daugh- 
ter of Mr Samuel Sanger. 








DEATHS, 


In this city, Oct. 12, Ann Dana Adams, daughter of Rev 
Solomon Adams, 12 yrs. 
In Medford, Oct. 9, Alfred Evans, Exq., of this city, 53. 
In Quincy, 9th inst, John Dorsey, 30; I' th inst, Hezeki- 
ah Bass, 78. 
In Westboro’, 9th inst, suddenly, Mr A»ijah Stone, 62. 
In Newburyport, 14th inst, Capt. Abraham Wher lwright, 
93. “Capt. Wheelwright (says the Newburyport Herald,) 
served in the army of the Revolution, and sub-equently 





Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


4 he E subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public generally, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his Store, he is enabled, by the greater factl- 
~ ag afforded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock 
0 


FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 
suited for Gent’s, Lapies’, Misses’ and CHILDREN’S wear, 
of his own manufacture, and from the best manufacturers 
in the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices and 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W. L. WHITING, 
of New York, I shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Lapies’, Misses’ 
CHILpREN’s SHOES, of all bis variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the best materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladies who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots and Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice. 

, Gent’s, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 

er. 
A fine assortment of Gent’s, Lapies’, Misses’ and 
Cui_pren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BELL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 
oO 


octl9 pposite Old South Church. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 336. 
ConTenNtTs. 
1. The Mysteries of History—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
2. Epping Hunt ; a Tale of the Crusades—Tait’s Maga- 


ne. 
3. Maurice Tiernay—Chap. 12-15—Dublin University 
Magazine. 
m. The Empress Josephine’s First Court—New Monthly 
agazine. 
5. The Seal Fishery of Newfoundland—P. Tocque. 
6. Jefferson, Randolph, and Cooper—Tait’s Magazine. 
Poetry : Songs to Jenny Lind, 158; Church Bells ; 
Friends ; Lines. 
Suort ARTICcLes. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELIL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
7 A new volume has just commenced. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
In half calf. 
| Pps & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just 
received a supply of 


Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
— aad 3 vols, royal 8vo, with illustrations on Wood— 
an 


124 cents. 
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Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
with illustrations, second edition, improved and enlarged, 
very neatly half bound in calf. 

Also in cloth, and a few in full calf. For sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 

112 Washington st. 


FAMILY SCHOOL. 


— Undersigned, residing in Marlborough, a pleasant 
town about twenty-five miles from Boston, and easily 
accessible by either the Worcester or Fitchburg Ruilroads, 
would like to receive a few boys into his family to educate. 
He would prefer those between 8 and 14 years of age. 
For terms and references inquire of the Publisher of this 
ee. , HORATIO ALGER. 
oct t 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES. 


ECTURES on the History of Rome, from the earliest 
times to the fail of the Western Empire. By B. G. 
Niebuhr. Edited by Dr. Leonard Schmitz ; second edition, 
with every addition derived from Dr. Isler’s German Edi- 
tion. 3 vols, 8vo. For sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. 
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WO New Tracts. The Religious Culture of the 
Young, by Ephraim Peabody, 3 cents. 
The Truth in the Words of Christ, 1 cent. 
Just published, for the A. U. A., by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


Mrs. S. G Hodges 


ww" open a select assortment of Millinery, on Satur- 
day, Oct. 19th, at 240 Washington Street, corner of 
Central Court. 2is octl9 


DANIELL & CO, 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 


CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS. 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Handkerchiefs 
may be found some of the RICHEST GOUDS ever offered 
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was for several years a shipmaster. Afterwards he, in com- | 
pany with his brother, transacted an extensive mercantile | 
business in this town, and acquired a large fortune, which | 
was melted away, however, by the adverse times which | 
fell upon the commerce of New England during the times | 
of non-intercourse, Emt and War. He has been. we 
believe, for some years the oldest man in the town.” 
In Easton, Oct, 9, Deniel Richardson, youngest child of 
Daniel and Mary Ann Reed. 
In Salem, 10th inst, Mrs Sarah, wife of Gamaliel Hodges, 
Fsq., 83 years and 7 months. With beautiful views of 
Providence, and in the exercise of Christian faith and hope, 
she calmly and patiently waited the summons that should | 
call her to immortal life and blessedness. 
Mr Samuel Gray, 85 yrs 4 mos. 

In Beverly, Mr Peter Woodbury, 65 yrs. He was quar- 
ter-master on board the U. 8. frigate Constitution, under 
Com. Bainbridge, when she captured the British frigate 
Java, and has since been a naval pensioner. 
In West Newton, 10th inst, Mary C. daughter of Geo W. 
and Augusta Lewis, 14 yrs 17 mos. 


OBITUARY. 
Died at Topsham, Me., on the Ist inst, at the age of 22 
years, Eugene Thompson, the son of Charles Thompson, 
Esq., of that village. He was a member of the class which 
the last month graduated from Bowdoin College, and al- 
though for the greater part of the Senior year he was una- 
ble on account of his ill health to pursne the studies of his 
class, his degree was conferred upon him with the rest, and 
somewhat out of the usual course a “ part” of the highest 
grade was assigned him at Commencement. His life before 
and during his connection with College was singularly pure 
and above the shadow ofreprovch. It is rare to see one 
gifted with such high talent so attentive to the most com- 
mon duties of College life. Though he lived and roomed at 
a distance, he was in his place in storm and sunshine, and 
never but with honor. He was somewhat ambitious of a 
high stand in his class, but it was to be attained only by 
the most open and honorable means. H was possessed of 
asense of honor almost chivalrous and a desire perhaps 
stronger than is usual for the esteem and good will of his 
fellows, but when duty seemed to him to demand his stead- 
fastness he put to what seemed the risk of almost certain 
loss, a popularity such as few could boast of. Indeed a 
manly independence of thought and action was perhaps his 
most striking characteristic, yet his manners were in the 
highest degree gentlemanly and pleasing, and so mild was 
he, that I cannot remember that many years of pleasant in- 
tercourse were disturbed by a single word of impatience. 
Thus he won for himself in an unusual degree the respect of 
all who knew him and the warmest love of those who en- 
joyed a closer friendship. His illness though loug, was for 
the most part free from suffering and soothed by all the at- 
tentions which the most loving hearts could devise and the 
kindest hands execute. When death drew near he felt his 
presence, but it was as the coming of a friend. While his 
last breath was passing, there was heard from his lips a whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Amen” as if his life had been a prayer just ended ; 
and it was so pure and earnest and so full of Christian faith 
that we might almost deem it such, and I know not that one 
more acceptable could be offered to cur Father c. 

















y 4 a . . 
Ghase’s Common School Arithmetic. 
URING the two years that this work has been pub- 

lished, it has won its way extensively into use in all 
the different grades of schools in which written Arithmetic 
is taught: and it is universally conceded by those teachers 
who have thoroughly tested it in the school room, that it 
has no equal among the almost innumerable number now 
before the public. Its superior excellence consists in the 
simplicity and conciseness of its definitions and rujes, 
Philosophical Arrangement, original and improved meth- 
ods of operation, THE number and variety of its examples, 
and thoroughness of the system. 

{cp It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the school series of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby saves purchasing two or three books. And it is the 
only arithmetic in which valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 

A large number of testimonials from the best Teachers 
in this country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in 
Worcester Academy ; who is thoroughly acquainted with 
most of the Arithmetics now in use. 

Worcester, July 20, 1850. 


Messrs. A. Hutcuinson & Co.: 


for sale in this city. 


Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the manufacturers, 
the same style of Goods we have so long sold, made of 
PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
in a family. 


DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Imperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATH AND WHITNEY 


BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 
Of all widths and qualities. With every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
GOODS, and are enabled to furni-h families with every 

aiticle, at a moment’s notice. 

Hiaving a FULL ASSORTMENT of every article in our 
line, we trust that by personal attention to business, and 
selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 
We shall continue to receive our share of patronage. 


OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


PRICE 

DANIELL & CO., 
octl2 No. 249 Wasuineron Sr. 

NEW DRY GOODS! 

OPENING AT THE 
SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 
Blankets, Flavnels and Quilts ; 


eotis& eotos2m 





CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e. 


STUART & FORBES, 


oct5 tf 66 HANOVER 8ST. 


THE BEST COLLECTION OF ATLASES. 





For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 1!2 Washington street, 


OHNSTON’S National Atlas, imperial folio, 56 maps, 
half morocco. 
Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know]- 


edge Atlas, 218 maps, folio, balf Russia. 


Lizar’s Edinburgh Atlas, 70 maps, folio, half mor. 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas, royal 4to, 24 maps of Geology, 


Hydrography, Meterology, and Natural History, half mor. 


Black’s General Atlas of the World, imperial 4to, 61 


maps, h .Jf mor. 


Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas, imperial 4to, 54 maps, half 


mor. 


Tanner’s Universal Atlas, 4to, 70 maps, half bound. 
Milner’s Descriptive Atlas, 4to, 72 maps of Astronomy 


and Physical and Political Geography, cloth. 


Milner’s Atlas of Physical Geography, 15 maps and 130 


vignettes on wood, 4to. cloth. 


Finlay’s Classical Atlas, royal 8vo. 25 maps, half bound 
Finlay’s Atlas of Modern Geography, royal 8vo. 3¢ maps, 


o12 


half mor. 


Butler’s Modern Atlas, 8vo 23 maps. 





My first examination of Chase’s Common School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not impress me very fa- 
vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con- 
vinced me that its merits will not be seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for ayear, 
confirms my opinion. 1 do not hesitute to recommend the 
work as the best text book on the science of Arithmetic, 
with which I am acquainted. 
EMMONS P. BOND, 


Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 


COPIES FOR EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


PEABODY’S CONSOLATIONS—New Enpirion. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day—Christian 
Consolations, by Rev. A. P. Peabody ; a new edition, 


with an addition of five new Discourses. 


Just received,—The Scripture Text Book; Scripture 


Texts, arranged for the use of Ministers, 8. 8. Teachers and 
families. The Pastor’s Hard Book, composing s<lections 
of Scripture, arranged for various occasions of Official Duty, 
with Rules of Order, &c. 


For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


octl2 111 Washington street. 





—r The work may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


Published by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
Muss. And sold by all the Booksellers. 


N. B. Asa book of reference for Professional men, Me- 
chanics and Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex: books in Arithmetic hereto- 
fore published, the new work, recently published by E. A. 


cally Applied,” by -Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
E. Chase, A. M., author of the “‘Common Scnoo. ARITH- 
METIC,” is the only work extant. 


t developments among 
the Philosophica Systems of Schelling and Hegel, an 
Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. 8 


pages, $1.25. Published by 


Butler & Co. Philadelphia, entitled, “ Arithmetic Practi-| — 














pray for an ‘‘ex-communicated King.” 


arrived in New York, in the month of September. 


HILOSOPHY OF NATURE, General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
the Germans, embracin 


tallo, A.M, lately 
rin St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septeT 111 Washington street. 


ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Ant-Trin- 





itariaus, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 


Sold, er with School Books of all kinds, by A.| tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols. 8vo. For sale by 
HUTCHINSON & CO. No. 71, Main street, Worcester. ‘ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
octl9 tf Septl4 111 Washington street. 











NEW WORKS. 


THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
—or— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the ~ 
Author, by Louis AGassiz. 12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Notices of the English Edition. 


“In its purely geological character, the ‘ Foot-prints’ is 
not surpassed by any modern work of the same class. In 
this volume, Mr Miller discusses the developement sipech- 
esis, or the hypothesis of natural law, as maintained by La-. 
marck, and by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and 
has subjected it, in its geological aspect, to the most rigor- 
ous examination. He has stripped it even of iis semblance 
ot truth, and restored to the Creator, as governor of the 
universe, that power and those functions which he was 
pposed to have r datits birth, * * * Theearth 
has still to surrender mighty screts—and great revelations 
are yet to issue from sepulchres of stone. It is from the 
vaults to which ancient life has been consigned that the 
history of the dawn of life is to be composed.”—North Brit+ 
ish Review. ~ 

“ Scientific knowledge equally remarkable for compre> 
hensiveness and accuracy ; a style at all times singular! 
clear, vivid. and powerful, ranging at will, and without e 
fort, from the most natural and graceful simplicity, through 
the playful, the graphic, and the vigorous, to the impressive 
eloquence of great thoughts greatly expressed ; reasoning 
at once comprehensive in scope, strong in grasp, and point- 
edly direct in application,—these qualities combine to ren- 
der the ‘Fvot-prints’ one of the most perfect refutations of 
error, and defences of truth, that ever exact science has 
produced.”—Free Church Magazine. 

“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolog- 
ical writers of a man highly qualified to advance the sci- 
ence. His work, to a begiuner, is worth a thousand didac- 
tic treatises.”— Sir R. Murchison’s Address. 

Dr. BuckLanp, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criytions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man described 
these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 
the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own des- 
criptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had cost 
him hours and days of labor. He would give his left hand 
to possess such powers of description as this man ; and if it 
pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any one, 
would certainly render the science atiractive and popular, 
and do equal service to theology and geology. 








THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
—orR— 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of “‘ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc. 12mo. 
: cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Notices of the English Press. 


* We know of no work upon science which is so well 
calculated to lift the mind from the admiration of the won- 
drous works of creation to the belief in, and worship of, a 
First Great Cause. * * * One of the most readable epi- 
tomes of the present state and progress of science we have 
yet perused.”— Morning Herald, London. 

“ The design of Mr. Hunt’s volume is striking and good. 
The subject is very ably dealt with, and the object very 
well attained ; it displays a fund of knowledge, and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.”—The Examiner, 
London. 





Second Edition. Revised. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its rela- 
tion to the History of Mankind. By Arno_v Guyor, 
Prof. Phys. Geo. and Hist., Neuchatel. Tr d from 
the French, by Prof. C. C. Ferton.—With Liustrations. 
12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 





New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 


12mo. cloth. Price $1.00. 


7 Just published and for sale by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


Exposition des Nouveautes 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Anp 1 Hawtey Srreet, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OF THE— 


ARRIVAL AND OPENING 


of their large importation of 


Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 


Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE 


SHAWLS, 
DRESS & CLOAK SILKS, 
CASHMERES D’ECOSS8E. MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 


and all other new Dress Fabrics, Cloak Goods, Velvets, 
Thibets, Cashineres and Merinos; Embroideries ; Laces ; 


Scarfs. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


OF EVERY 


octl2 





DESCRIPTION. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc., etc., which are to a rT th 
Season in Paris and London. ‘ = “4 


—ALSO— 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
Linen Sheetings, of all widths ; Linen Shirtings and 
Frontings ; Damasks and Damask Cloths ; Napkins 
and Doylies to match; Biankets, Fiannels, 
Counterpanes, Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give satisfaction. 

Having added a new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, iwo stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our store through to Hawley street, and entirely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 
we have now 


THE LONGEST STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


bemg 250 feet by 31, ard well filled with the richest and 
best selected Stock it has ever been our pleasure to present 
to our friends and customers ; and a price has been affixed 
to each article, which we feei assured will be perfectly sut- 
isfactory to the buyer. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


sept21 6wis GEO. W. WARREN & CO 





To Country Merchants. 


DRUGS. 


Ph renn OPIUM—3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORA X—25 cases, English, 

INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 

HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 ths, best imported 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, ; 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 

ARROW ROOT—2000 bs, very superior, 

GUM ARABI\'—20 caves, various grades, 

CREAM TARTAR—5000 ths, crysta's und powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, English, 112 ths each, 
CASTOR OLL—3000 guls. E. I. and American, 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 
or approved credit, by 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 

6wis 90 Washington street. 


Communion Ware. 


io Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 

ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 

WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 

4 pong tee ae < Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
agons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. An 

pion maps ao 5 , y pattern of Silver 


sept7 





JONES, BALL & POOR 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


1 . ! ’ . 
Consumption! Consumption !! 

R. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society,) 
_ believing in the cuRABILITY OF ConsUMPTION will 
continue to devote himselfto the examination and trea - 
ment of Diseases Of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; also to 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, as being often connected 
with Consumption, and frequently the cause of it. 

Office hours from 9 to 2. 
the Revere House. 
octl2 
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132 Court street, Boston, near 
GEO. FIELD, M. D.~ 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS have in press, and will 
publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perkin’, 
by Wm. H. Channing, with selections from his writings 2 
vols. 12mo. A Study for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 1 vol. Hamboldt’s Letters 
to a Lady, with a preface by the American editor, 1 vol 
Christian Consolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new oh. 
tion, Saaayes. lll Washington street, 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 T 
D opposite the Boston Museum, will pechonaliy wethon 
his discovery (Ether) extract and fill teeth, and insert hie 
beautilul artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
eoptf. 
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GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR; or the Inquirer As- 
A tisted in the ways of Salvation, by Rev. ‘agate Button, 
-D., author of “ The Family Chaplain,” “ A Narrative of 
publiceed tat fr ale ty GOULD Seine Lee 

" r sale by » KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington street. “3 oct5 





Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION, 








528 BOSTON. 
ACRED Philosophy of Seasons. Sacred Ph 
SS) the Seasone, edited by Rev. Dr. Goutawenk ~ Ig 
Price @2. For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septl4 111 Washington street. 
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[For the Register.} 
Sonnet. 


TO A FRIEND, CONVALESCENT. 


Thou hast been treading on the utmost verge 
Of morta) life, and from the shadowy vale 
That lies beyond, came chilling airs to pale 
Thy wasted cheek, and murmurings like a dirge 
Floated upon their wings around thy way 
Through the still watches of the night and morn, 
And mid the neontide glory of the day, 
Till Hope beheld her garlands faded, torn, 
on the altar of despair, 
oye heart that had no faith in prayer. 
Peace to our troubled souls! Life opens yet, 
Through shadows, vistas of the coring years 
Full of glad promise ! May we ne’er forget 


The Hand that gently wiped away our tears ! 
H. J. L. 


{|For the Register.] 


Thoughts on hearing of the Death of Mr. 
J. Fairfield. 


It ‘was a beauteous household, 
Age was wrapped :cund with youthfulness ; and love 
Girt its light bonds with strength. Sorrow had cast 
Its paling shadow there ; sickness had thrown 
Her pallor ; Death had stricken down the proud, 
The dear, the noble and the good—but still 
Sorrow had wrought but chasteningly, and left 
A bright serenity, a cheerfulness, 
A trustful holiness instead, to heal, 
And soothe the wounds itself had probed. 


°T was sweet 
To linger there, for age had robed itself 
So close with love and beauty, that methought 
"T was far less lovely to be young than old— 
Heart-young. Yet wise and full of love and joy, 
And more thao all of holiness and truth. 
And well, methought, one could have wished it so 
That household fair forever :—Not a whit 
Less full of joy and love the hoary sire 
Than the young grandchild sporting at his side. 
So bright and fair it seemed, one could not find 
A moment’s thought of change,—far le-s of change 
That shou'd break ali anew—and yet as ne'er 
Before—the fountains of the heart. But still, 
That change has come—gloom sits upon the hearth 
And fills the vacant chair—gloom overcasts 
The cheerful board and chokes the hear: with pain, 
With yearnings for the voice we cannot hear, 
And for the form we ask in vain to see! 
O, that there might be immortality 
In love—e’en in its earthiness |—yet no— 
That were to wreck our hope of Ileaven ! 


Bat O, 
To see the guiding light that brought us up 
To life—to Jove and virtue, stricken out— 
And in the blinding darkness of that blast 
Not see but feel the churacters of fire 
Tracing upon that darknes-—and the heart, 
Thou too art fatheriess ! That word that writes 
Itself and burns forever! Orphaned hearts 
Alone can tel] its meaning ! 


But sorrow, 
Suffering, pain—tar, far outmeasuring this, 
Darkens the lonely couch, the chamber dim, 
Whence that lost light was stricken. O, to soothe 
The weary sadness that o’ercurtains there— 
And win the pain from out that riven heart, 
Fain would the spirit fy—But it were vain! 
The hearts that lave, and joy, and grief 
Had year by year bound closer into one, 
Have reached their full allotment—aye, and more, 
Threescore and ten had passed without a thought 
Suve that of gratitude—bat now the time 
To close their trial of probation, comes, 
And Death, Heaven's holiest messenger, comes in, 
And cuts the cord of Life (not that of love, 
For that links still the human heart behind, 
The while it lengthening twines the parting soul, 
And marks the way to Heaven.) The one he leaves 
Trembling and bleeding in its earthliness— 
The other lays upon our Father’s breast, 
Safe m the home of Heaven. And thence shall come 
A holy comforter to rest with thee, 
Thou stricken one, and loved—to soothe thy pain 
And help thee fit thy thoughts to mect him there. 


Smiteen friends 
Are angels sent on errands full of love. 
For us they languish, and for us they die, 
And shall they innguish, shall they die in vain? 


Beloved—revered—iamented—justly so! 

Well wayst thou weep, dear stricken one, for him, 
Whose love h th been thy guiding star through life; 
But O, there is a Heaven, where thou dost hope 
To dwell with him forever ; grievest thou 

That he hath taken first his *eat—waiting 

Is not his spirit still within 

Thy heart? His soul-communings still enwrap 
Thee reund? O, 1 have hope that those I Jove, 
Departed. hover near me still—and ’t is 

Their love by God commissioned, draws my thoughts 
To Heaven, to make us love the way ! 


Fer thee ? 


May this bright, beauteous household broken now 
Make an unbroken band with him at last— 

Praising our God forever. Eternity 

In joy, shall all atone for sorrows now 

Through these short years of time, making our gricis 
To bring us joy, dearer than earth can kuow— 

That which abides forever. Sept. 1850. 
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~ MISCELLANEOU 
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TREES. 


We hope notevery husband among our read- 
ers, but every one that has power over trees, 
will read the beautiful arucle of our correspondent 
Delta. ** The man who cut down those elms’”’— 
what an unenviable record ! lt was a pious act 
in those who cut down forest-trees to build the 
sanctuary, mentioned in the 74th Psalm, and re- 
ferred to by Delta, and was worthy of a 
better poetic rendering than the rude old versi- 
fier gave it: 

A man was famous, and was hed 
In estima ti on, 
According ## he lifted up 
lis axe thick trees upon. 
But applied to this wanton felling of shade- 
trees, and in the bad sense of ‘ famous,”’ the 
lines are not as barbarous as the act. 

And how often ave such barbarians to be met 
with! Ata camp meeting in N.England.held be- 
neath the canopy of a grove of majestic pines—a 
splendid fragment of the primeval furest—a do- 
mestic party, or mess, built their fire against the 
trunk of the very grandest tree in it. This was 
a sacrilegious act comparable to that recorded 
in the above quoted Psalm :—‘* They have cast 
fire into thy sanctuary.” 

There was a beautiful little grove on the 
margin of a picturesque water,within a few min- 
utes’ walk of a young and thriving village. 
It fell into the hands of an obtuse, vulgar 
man,—his ‘‘ soul as dark as Erebus’’—who 
forthwith proceeded to hack it down—fur the 
sake of the market value of the wood ! The min- 
ister of the piace came to remonstrate wifh him. 
Iwould rather give you the price of the trees, 
he said, than to have them cut ; but you have a 
greater interest than that of cord-wood, in let- 
ting them stand. This isa beautiful site for a 
cottage, and some man of taste will soon pro- 
pose to buy it for that purpose. The drone de- 
sisted from the havoc he had begun, anda few 
days after sold the spot to an architect, for a 
handsome sum. ; 

A man bought a house with a fine old domes- 
tic elm in the rear of it, covering the dwelling 
with its gratefnl shade, and having an immemo- 
rial, primeval, fee-simple right to stand there. 
The man cut it down, his wife remonstrating. 
The strife, however, was one, not of taste, but 
of economy ,—the wife objecting to the hot sun 
Jet down upon her milk-room, and the husband 
urging that the removal of the tree would make 
room for a ** famous bed of cucumbers.” 

You that set light by trees, whether 
about your house or homestead, or in old groves 
and forests, may cross the ocean, and see how 
desolate the old world Jooks without them,— 
where, through the long day’s travel, often, the 
eye ranging to the right and left and onward, 
over hill and plain, and along the margin of the 
stream, even, is cheered by no shadow-casting 
foliage ; and then returning to your own coun- 
try, rejoicing in the abundance of its trees, it 
will look to you as fresi and beautiful as the 

arden of Eden. ers a 
" Man cannot plant a tree rightly but it — be 
as money put out at interest. And all the ne 
that he plants in this wise and grateful hasban ; 
ry, with a regard to fusure sources of pr 
enjoyment for those who are to comme efter him, 
will increase the value of the farm every year. 

f 


+ J 


The field will be joyful, and all that Is therein : 
then shall all p age von of the wood rejoice. 
When the people,as in the 96th Psalm represent- 
ed, shal! be blessing the name of the Lord from 
day today, and showing forth his salvation, 
then there will be a greater respect shown to 
the trees of the wood, a much greater and juster 
estimate of their value. They will be more 
carefully preserved and cherished, as elements 
of richness and beauty, as God’s gifts to man ; 
and all the trees of the wood will rejoice be- 
fore the Lord, because, when he judges the peo- 
ple with his trath, and reigns in men’s hearts, by 
righteousness and love, they will no longer, 
like the seven vials personified, make war upon 
every green thing, nor with ruthless vandalism, 
will strip the hill-sides of their forests, leaving 
the earth desolate, but they will understand 
and love the beauty of a green wood ; they will 
nourish the grand old trees as among the most 
precious of earth’s treasures, and they will be 
continually planting new ones, that the places of 
those which have to be cut down for present 
uses, may be perpetually supplied, and no loss 
felt, no departure of beauty lamented. A peren- 
nial increase of the forest glories shall be wit- 
nessed,and not a perennial increasing barrenness 
and decay. The trees of the wood shall re- 
joice and not mourn, for the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. : 

Now at present, for want of this reverence, 
too often it is the case that the main thing which 
rencers a farmer famous, is the element of rep- 
utation commemorated in the 74th Psalm, ** ac- 
cording as he had lifted up axes upen the thick 
trees.’? 1 know of a man in a beautiful country 
town in New England, whose name 1 have 
never heard mentioned but as the man who cut 
down a beautiful avenue of noble elms, because 
he thought the shadow of them was too deep 
for the grass that grew beneath them! I, for 
one, certainly shall never think of him, but as 
ihe man who cat down those elins. I know ot 
another, who would have destroyed all the 
splendid trees ina beautiful field, and had begun 
the work, for the same alleged reason, and was 
only prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose, by the annual payment ef a sum of money 
from his neighbor, who chose to be at that ex- 
pense rather than to have such an act of barbar- 
ism committed. I could mention other similar 
instances, and cases of rich and beautiful wood- 
land entirely stripped,and left bare aad unsight- 
ly for near half a century, and no use whatever 
made of the land, instead of being carefully and 
sparingly thinned, to keep up the growth from 
year to year. So rude and heedless are many 


rich old woods, that they almost realize the fa- 
ble of the fool! who killed the goose that laid 


of the farmers, so destitute of foresight, so re- | 
gardless of posterity, so blind to the value of | 


impressed upon it—and all is over with him for- 
ever ! 

So of the tender, weeping child, it made the 
heartless, callous man—of the all believing child 
the skeptic—of the beautiful and modest, the 
shameless and abandoned—and this is what the 
world does for the littte one. 

There was a time when the Divine One stood 
on earth, and the little children sought to draw 
near to him. But harsh human beings stood be- 
tween him and them, forbidding their approach. 
Ah! has it not been always so! Do not even 
we, with our hard and unsubdued feelings—our 
worldly, unserip‘ural habits and maxims — staud 
like a dark screen betwen our child and its Sa- 
viour, and keep, even from the choice bud of 
our hearts, the sweet radiance which might un- 
fold it for paradise? ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not,’ is still the 
voice of the Son of God, but the cold world still 
closes around and forbide. When of old, the 
disciples would question the Lord of the higher 
mysteries of his kingdom, he took a little child 
and set him in the midst asa sign of him who 
should be greatest inheaven. The gentle teach- 
er still remains to us. By every hearth and fire- 
side, Jesus still sets the little child in the midst 
of us. 

Wouldst, thou know, O parent, what is that 
faith which unlocks Heaven? Go not to wrang- 
ling polemics, or creeds and forms of theology, 
but draw to thy little one, and read in that clear 
trusting eye, the lesson of eternal life. Be only 
to God, as thy child is to thee, and all is done! 
Blessed shalt thou be, indeed, when ‘a little 
child shall lead thee." 





QUAKER HABITS. 


A striking instance of the absence of poverty 
in a large class of society is found in the case of 
the Quakers, or community of Friends. With 
some peculiarities in speech and dress, not worth 
while to heed, this numerous budy of individu- 
als act upon a fixed uniform principle of suppress- 
ing the passions. They curb the appetites and 
headlong impulses of human nature. In this 
may be said to lie the substance «f sound mor- 
als. The Quakers, therefore, habitually prac- 
tice what other classes only theorize upon, at 
least are seldom perlorming. The consequence 
of this guardedness in thought and action is, that 
although there are many thousands of Qoakers 
in Great Britain, and inany thousands in the 
United States of America, neither in the one 
country nor the other do we ever find a Quaker 
begging in the streets, or an intoxicated Qua- 
ker, or any one of this class of subjects and citi- 
zens at the bar ofa Criminal Court! The Qua- 
kers are, like other people, engaged in the com- 
mon affairs of the world ; they are merchatts 
mechanies, artificers, mariners, and otherwise 





the golden egg ; in their rapacious haste, they 
impoverish the farms instead of enriching them. 
Happy for the country when such a farmer 
goes the way of all the earth, if his place is suc- 
ceeded by those who have a veneration for the 
earth’s forest-garniture. Yea, the fir-trees re- 


Since thou art laid down, no feller is come 
against us. 

** The old woods,*’ says Emerson, in his ad- 
mirable report on the Forests of Massachusetts, 
‘* are every where falling. The axe has made, 
and 1s making, wanton and terrible havoc. The | 
cunning foresight of the Yankee seems to desert | 
him when he takes his axe in hand. The new set- 
tler clears in a year, more acres than he can cul- | 
tivate in ten, and destroys at a single burning | 
many a winter’s fuel, which would better be | 
kept in reserve for his grand-children.”” 

I would be glad to throw out a word towards | 
helping to check this dreadful waste of one of | 
God's most precious gifts to our country. If 
these letters fall under the notice of a single | 
farmer, whose woodlands are in danger, would | 
say tohim, Spare your trees, or for every one | 
that is eut down, set out, if possible, two some- 
where else. Andif you have none about vour | 
house, set them out this very Autumn. 


} 


A | 
whole season is too precious to be neglected, for | 
such improvements. Let me present some ar- | 
guments in another letter. [New York Ob-| 
server. 
| 





CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. STOWE. 


One cold market morning, [ looked into a mii- | 
liner’s shop, and there [ saw a hale, hearty, well | 
browned young fellow from the country, with his | 
long cart whip, and lion shag coat, holding up | 
some little matter, and turning it about in his | 
great fist. And what do you suppose it was? | 
A baby’s bonnet. A little soft, blue, satin hood, | 
with a swan’s down border, white as the new 
fallen snow, witha frill of rich blonds around the 
edge. By his side stood a very pretty woman, 
holding with no small pride the baby—for it evi- | 
dently was the baby. Any one could read that | 
fact in every glance, as they looked at each other, | 
and the little hood, and then at the large blue | 
unconscious eyes, and fat dimpled cheeks of the | 
little one. It was evident that neither of them 





|had ever seen a baby like that before. 
* But really, Mary,’ saidthe young man, ‘i 
not three dollars high?’ 

Mary very prudently said nothing, but taking 
the little bonnet, tied it on the little head, and 
held up the baby. The man looked and grinned, | 
and without another word down went three dol- | 
lars—all that the last week’s butter came to, and | 
jas they walked out of the shop, it was hard to | 
say which looked the most delighted with the | 
bargain. 

‘Ah,’ thought I, ‘a little child shall Jead | 
}them !” 

Another day, as I was passing a carriage fac- | 
|tory along one of our back streets, Isawa young | 
|mechanic at work on a wheel. The rough body | 
' of a carriage stood beside him—and there, wrap- | 

ped up snugly, all hooded and cloaked, sat a Jit- | 
tle dark-eyed girl, about a year old, playing with | 
ashaggy dog. As 1 stopped, the man looked | 
|up from his work and turned admiringly towards | 
his little companion, as much as to say ‘see what | 
|I have got here!’ 
| * Yes,’ thought I, ‘ and if the little lady ever 
|gets a glance from admiring s‘vains as sincere 
las that, she will be lucky.’ | 
Ah, these children! little witches! pretty, 
‘even in all their faults and absurdities! winning 
leven in their sins and iniquities! See, for exam- 
ple, yonder little fellow ; ina naughty fit he has 
'shaken his Jong curls over his deep blue eyes— 
\the fair brew is bent in a frown—the rose leaf 
lip is pursed up in indefinite defiance — and the 
white shoulder thrust naughtily forward. Can 
jany but achild look so pretty even in their naugh- 
| tiness ¢ 
Then comes the instant change — flashing 

smiles and tears. as the good comes back all in a 
rush, and youare overwhelmed with protesta- 
|tions, promises and kisses! ‘They are irresisti- 
\ble too, these little ones = They all pull away 
|the scholar’s pen —-tumble about his papers— 
|make somersets over his books, and what can he 
\dot ‘They tear the newspapers, litter the car- 
pets—break, pull and upset, and then jabber un- 
imaginable English in self defence, and what 
can you do for yourself ? 
‘If 1 had a child,’ says the precise man, ‘ you 
should see.’ 

He does have a child, and his child tears up 
his papers, tumbles over his things, and pulls 
his nose like all other children, and what has the 
precise man to say forhimself? Nothing—he is 
like every body else— a little child shall lead 
him!’ 

Poor little children, they bring and teach us, 
human beings, more good than they can return ! 
How often does the infant with his soft cheek 
and helpless hand, awaken a mother from world- 
liness and egotism to a whole world of new and 
higher feeling’ How does the mother repay 
this? by doing her best to wipe off, even before 
the time, the dew and fresh simplicity of child- 
hood, and make her daughter too soon a woman 
of the world, as she has been. The hardened 
heart of the worldly man is unlocked by the 
guileless tones and simple caresses of his son 
—but he repays it, in time, by imparting to his 
boy all the crooked tricks and hard ways, and 
callous maxims which have undone himself. 

Go to the jail--to the penitentiary—and find 
there the wretch most sullen, brutal and harden- 
ed. Then Jook at your infant son. Such as he 
is to you, such to some mother is this man. 
That hard hand was soft and delicate — that 
rough voice was tender and lisping—fond eyes 
followed him as he played—and he was rocked 
and cradled as something holy. There wasa 
time when his heart, soft and unworn. might 
have opened to questionings of God, and been 
sealed with the seal of Heaven. But harsh 








joice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, | 


| less. 


employed in the ordinary business of life. They 
are subject to the same temptatons and perver- 

yet by the exercise of a sin- 
gular degree of prudence, they avoid them. 
| Here, then, is a clear demonstration, that even 
| without the aid of civil power, but by the mere 
force of moral influence, there is a class of men, 
| in the midst of society, who do escape the dis- 
| grace of poverty, and who are free from vice and 
crime. 

The Quakers thus appear to be a standing ar- 
gument against the Fourierites and other Asso- 
ciationists, who say that the cause of pauperism 
and viceis to be fonnd in the present arrange- 
ments of society alone, and not in the folly and 
wickedness of individuals. We are not of those 
who believe our present social arrangements en- 
tirely perfect, but the longer we live, the more 
we are inclined to think that imprudence and fol- 
ly, of various kinds, act a very great part in pre 
venting men from rising above the dreary levels 
of poverty and pauperism. It isa part of the 

vaker creed tobe economical—the Quaker 
who can earn five hundred dollars a year, will 
generally save one hundred. And if a man can 
succeed in saving one thousand dollars— acecu- 
mulating it by the tens and hundreds—his for- 
tune is made. He has acquired habits which 
will almost ensure him a competency against old 
age. 

‘There is a general soundness of judgment, in 
relation to the affairsof this world, among the 
Quakers, which one cannot but admire. Nearly 
all of them manage to accumulate a competency, 
while few are very wealthy. The reason of this 
is, that they steadily avoid all speculation :— 
trusting entirely t» Cause and Eiffect, which 
Emerson has finely termed, ‘‘the Chancellors of 
God.’ They also are in the habit of retiring 
from active business when they have acquired a 
reasonable amount of property. 

The integrity of the Quakers is proveroial. 
For instance, when it was announced that the 
English **Friends’* had appointed a Committee 
to attend to the distribution of such funds as 


s 
| sions that we are : 


should be furnished them, among the poor of | 
| Ireland, every one knew that the money which 


was sent over would be applied to the purpose 
for which it was designed—that no portion 
would stick to the hands through which it passed. 
They also knew that the fund would be applied 
judiciously, and in aid of those who were really 


| suffering. [Ph:l. Sat. Courier. 


A MODERN TIMON. 

A great drama was played on Monday, at the 
Gaite, for the first time. Its hero is the cele- 
brated Chodrue Duclos, the Timon of modern 
history, whose adventures at one time formed 
the subject of drawing-room story throughout 
the whole kingdom, and form the finest moral 
lesson ever conveyed to the heart of man. Cho- 


| druc Duclos was the heir to an immense fortune, 
|which his father had acquired by commercial 


speculation in the Levant, and which the son 
inherited while yet of an age to appreciate the 
pleasures and delights which fortune brings. 
For twelve years he maintained the first place 
in the ranks of fashion. He was generous to a 
fault, and spent his money with most princely 
indifference. His friends were countless as the 
sands of the ecean. He was followed, courted, 
and admired. The gayest cavaliers, the most 
fashionable women, were proud to be honored 
by his notice, and the cup of intoxication was 
filed for him to the very brim. By degrees, 


| however, this splendid fortune waxed less and 


First he was compelled to sell his horses, 
to dismiss his retinue, to dispose of his mansion. 
By degrees, also, friends dropped off. He was 
first neglected, then avoided, and at length for- 
gotten. It is not known where he retired after 
the announcement of his ruin ; but one day the 
whole Paris world was ira state of the greatest 
amazement, for the once elegant Chodrue Du- 
clos was seen toiling round the Palais Royal, 
staff in hand, attired in the costume of a common 
street beggar! And this style he persisted 
in maintaining to the very Jast. By dint of 


| care and prudenceshe succeeded in winning back 


a great portion of his inheritance, but he never 
returned to his old habits of life. He loved to 
display with cynical contempt of public opinion 
the power which wealth bestows over the pre- 
judices of the world, and would now and then 
appear attired in the sordid, sickening rags, by 
which he was known from one end of Paris to 
the other, in the large stage box of the opera, 
which he would hire for himself alone. He 
would be seen driving in a splendid carriage 
through the streets, his rags fluttering in the 
wind, seated by the side of the most celebrated 
beauty of the day. The ladies would say that 
he was only eccentric,and submit to the penance 
of appearing in public with bim for the sake of 
the rich presents with which he would buy the 
privilege of displaying his filthy person in their 
company. And when he grew old and ugly, as 
well as dirty, they would cajole him all the 
more, with the hope of being remembered in his 
will. But he baffled them; for when he died he 
left his fortune to be divided between the Hotel 
Dieu and the Incurables. [Paris Correspondent 
of the London Atlas. 





Omnipuses 1N Lonpon. The statistics of 
Omanibuses have just been published in London. 
It is stated that no less than three thousand of 
these vehicles run daily. ‘The aggregate num- 
ber of horses is thirty thousand. ‘The wear 
of omnibuses, computed at £1 per week each 
omnibus, gives £150,000 per annum; whilst 
the average cost of harness, estimated at £6 per 
annum each canibus, reaches the yearly sum of 
£180,000. Each omnibus travels on an aver- 
age, sixty miles per day, and the Government 
duty being, according to the act of Victoria, 
1 1-4d per mile, amounts to the yearly sum of 
£393,750. 





Mormons 1n Paris. The Mormon ‘ Apostles,’ 
or missionaries, have arrived in Paris to com- 
mence their businses of proselyting. They pro- 





hands seized it—fierce goblin lineaments were 


pose to remain in the city for several years. 


Conracion or Music. We were struck with 
the contagivus influence of music by an incidem 
that occurred at the Dedham cattle show Jast 
week. Among the hymns sung in the exercises 
of the church, was a beautiful one prepared 
by Mrs. Sigourney. It was ‘* set’’ at the tune 
of “Old Hundred.’ The first verse was sung 
by the choir alone, having a superb tenor, and 
sustained by a well played ** double bass.” 
During the interlude, it was plain to perceive 
that this never-to-be-worn-out protestant tune 
had touched a sympathetic cord, and when the 
second verse was struck, several voices in the 
congregation joined in an under tone, as if con- 
scious of trespassing on forbidden ground. But 
a breach having been once made, the strong 
current of devout enthusiasm rushed impetuous- 
ly towards it for escape, and as the hymn 
went on, one and another of the congregation 
joined in with louder tones, until the audience 
poured , forth the “‘ sacred song,’’ with a hearti- 
ness of expression that would have delighted the 
German Reformer. It was true ‘‘heart music,”’ 
and a fine specimen of congregational singing— 
a species of music best adapted to awaken and 
perpetuate the spirit of devotion, and which we 
notice is gradually being revived in different 
parts of the country. [Providence Jonrual. 





Puntsument ror Necuicence in EnGianp. 
Some mofiths since, a steainer named the Orion, 
running on the British waters, was wrecked, and 
some fifty lives were lost in the catastrophe. The 
Captain and second mate were indicted, and were 
on trial, convicted of gross negligence. One of 
them was sentenced to 18 months imprisonment, 
and the other 7 years’ transportation. 

What would become of the officers of the 
steamboats on our Western waters, if such a law 
were enforced there ! 





_— ee 
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BUARDING SCHOOL. 

Mi RS. ANNA Y. LORD’ Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, at Favin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Muss., will 
commence September 16, 1650. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assist d by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
lunguages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in udvance, $65.00 

Day Scholars, ‘ oe eee 15 v@ 

Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 

regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 

Jnly 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankasgiv- 
ing. 

i Day School for younger children, connected with the 

above, will be opened at the same time and place, underthe 
charge of an experienced and fuithtul Teacher. 
REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, uston, 
Johu Homans, M. D. “ 
Henry 1. Bowditch, M. D. 
Rey. 8. K. Lothrop, 
* R. C. Waterston, 
“ F. D. Huntington, 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 
Rey. *bram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford I'lace, Boston, until September let, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. uf july27 


Boston, 
“ 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—AND— 

TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 

Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without hohe the roots of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
preins with the mostskilful dentists in the United States, 
has acquired an experience in this art which places him 

among the most in his prof Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical minera! teeth on fine God 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it @ particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the i. 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to lust, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional jabors. 
The skil} resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever wature in dentistry it i-, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest Cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth 3 50 

Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 

Setting on Plate w th fine gold, 2 

Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


a7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices, 
may4 
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CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE reeeiving from manufact:rers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Veivet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 

Best American Veivet Tapestry and Brussels do, 

!.owell three-p'y super and extra fine ingrain 

Thompsonville do do do 

Tapley ville superfine, ex. fine and fine do 

Low priced Woolen, « etton & Wool & Cotton 

Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair 

Ve etian,. Wooland Cotton do 

Hemp and List " 

Painted Floor Cloths (all widths in sheets and narrow 


goods); 
English l’rinted Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, m variety, Table Oi! Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washingtou Street, Boston, 


\ OULD inform his friends and the public that 

: addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 








Family Boarding “choo! for Boys,| 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, } 


CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. | 
4 undersigned gives notice that his School will open 
for the ensuing year on the 2Ist of October, aut which | 
time «a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- | 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- | 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- | 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin and High Schools, | 
Boston. } 
Ths ‘nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for | 
many yeurs the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- | 
tages is respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- | 
ever is reqa site for the heal h, reerention and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the | 
kind in the State. ' 
Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., | 

| Boston; Wim. B. Fowle, Esq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 

ects li«.3tos 


Cc. M. VINSON. 
CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL | 
SCHOOL. j 
HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open | 
his School, at 57} fremont Row, for the preparation | 
of lads fr the Fre<hman Class, or for advanced sianding in | 
the University. or for business. 
Believing that, however indispensab'e ahundant know- | 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valaable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate clarac- 
} ter and contre! motives, toinspire the love of knowledge | 
land of eclf-improvement, is his highest qnalification, the un- 
dersigned aime sqomplor arsiduously these great means of 
education. And @s intelligence ie a high reeult of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties weil 
disciplined to xecuracy and sustained force the highest, he | 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 


Terms— $37} per quarter. 


lowing geutlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fel- 





| G. Loring, Exq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 
| Esq., John T. dieard, Exq. 
august] GtisTos WM. H. BROOKS. 


_ 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


O's, Hits. Famity Boarpise Fcnoor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i: a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressiy for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
c urse of instruction will + mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 


and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RatLroan, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive avd diver- 


pect ; is well warmed. well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston, 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc 16 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


NE subscriber will re-commence his School on Tues- 

day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the 
best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. 
dence is on a farm, in a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 

Reter to Wa. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School ; 
Samurn May, Jr., Boston; Dr. Roserr THaxter, DVor- 
chester ; or (for further particulars) to the subscriber, at 
Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES, 

Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. li2os sept21 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 

2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 

‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 

day, as geveral promotions will be made, ard new classes 

in Latin and the Modern Languages, wil: be immediately 
formed. 

LP Catalogues containing terms, &c may be found at 
the Boukstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and one of the Principals will be at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 
80th and Sist, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 

aug24 3tis THAYER & CUSHING 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ONDUCTED by the Female Medica! E‘ucation Soci- 
ety, incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The fifth term will commence Nov. 6th, 1850, and continue 
three months. ‘Those who desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its col ateral branches. Tuition, $25.— 
Board in thé city to be had at 8. a week. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
3tis 17 Cornhill. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. 
7AQXUE Fall Term at this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, September 11, 
Charges H. Wueecer, A. M., Principal. 
Miss Ecten G. Gace, Assistant. 
Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.5022.00 per week. 
J. W. P. ABBOT, 
Sec’y. of Trustees. 





sept2l 





Westford, August 27. Stis 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


ae School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms. 
full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. 
course xccording to special arrangement. 
Education superintended at home, if desired. 
Application may be made from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M., 
at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
stree , up stairs, FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
aug3l f Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


FQMVIE Subscriber's next term will commence on Monday, 
Sept 2. He will also take six more boys of twelve 

years of age and upwards into his room, and will receive 

older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 

studies He will prepare young men for College for the 

Freshinan or Sophomore class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 

his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. 

aug3l 4tis W. P. ATKINSON, 


Partial 





CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


MAE seventeeth annuul term of this School will com- 
mence on the first Menday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his resid ,No4Ch Place, on #nd after 26th of 
the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 





ep 4 








YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 4 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may18 istf 





VESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. . Qnes- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introd 


| 
Pare: ts and Guardians are referred to cither of the fol- | 


ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincey, Jr., Charles | 


The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown | 


sified grounds, iu the immediate vicinity of the well known | 
Wellington ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- | 


His resi- | 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 


tention paid to the seasoning of wood and patting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 


| CHAMBER FURNIPURE, in fashionable style, and 


in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. Hf. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

f$- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 

bscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 

eet, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRATIAM KIMBALL. 


lyis 
Jewett & Preseott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


FAXIE Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy col’d Dress Si/ks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of al\ kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, co'ors and styles, 

Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawis and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion, has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Sweet. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


| THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 


sep7 2misios 





| —TO THE— 

NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE,’ 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
. ¥ me . a. . a 
English and Amezican Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

| sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

| assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

| Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august3l 2mis 





EW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
AN LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Knight's Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 

Martinenu’s 30 Years Pence. vol 2 

Hialf Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 

Knight's Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People, vols 2 and 3. 

Chambers’s Juvenile Library, -Whisperers, Duty and 
Affection. 

Songs for Children. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 

Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion ef Useful Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 


BIBLES. 


MIE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the He>rew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, utch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

rr Quarto -ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may 25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 








XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just receiv- 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— 
Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 
do do do Blind tooled, 
Pear] 24mo—roan, clasp, 
do do tuck, 
do morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
Testaments—nonpareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gilt and 
plain, &ec. d&c. septl 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


MIE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence baluste:s, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May 11 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 








NILOSOPHY OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
its recent developments among the Germans, embracin 
the Philosophical Systems wf Schelling and Hegel, an 
Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. Stallo,A M, lately 
Professor in St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 
pages, $1.25. Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septpy 111 Washington street. 
ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
q of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Ant-Trin- 
itariaus, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols. 8vo. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 111 Washington street. 





Lessons of Christian Evidence. Price 50c a dozen. This 


day published 
” CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Beptl4 111 Washington street, 





Noe PAPER. $1 a ream. French Note Paper, a 

fine article, at $l a ream. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

Septl4 111f{Washington street. 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY » 

111 Washington Street. 
ROSBY & NICIIOLS, have for sale, a large collection | 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUV E-) 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all i ted in Sabbath Schools, - 
iF Books will at any time be sent for examination, with | 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for meet 





Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with | 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B.! 
Fuller. 


*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen ©. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of .he Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Goxpel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


The First Book for ®unday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymu and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «. hillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

cr Specimens of the above wi.l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. _ mayil 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Just published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington 
Street :-- 

RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Savtarim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of France, 
&c., &c., &c. Translated by E. V. Childe. 12mo.cloth. 


CamBRIDGE, May 27th, 1850. 

Dear *1n,—I return your manuscripts, which | have pe- 
rused with « very lively interest. It is a remarkble speci- 
men of historical criticiam, both o» account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in this couutry. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwaarp V. Cuitpe, Esq. JABED SPARKS. 
BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Persona] Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 
2vols post 8vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Benj. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 
AMONG TUE PURITANS. A LETTER 
8vo, pp. 42. 


SLAVERY 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart. 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H, Rose ; re-calcolated tor the 
more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
ether alterations and additions. By Willian P. Dexter. 
8vo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volame of Mon. Edward Everett’s Orations 
published in 1836; together with a second volume, com- 
prixing the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author. 

These volumes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
and «xtend over a space of a quarter ofacentury. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. with fine portrait. sept] 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
meu. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! St , 
which lias been in successt"! operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EVJ NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere schowl-boy theory of the Academies. gr No 
Class System, £0 Stadents aided in procuring suitable 
employinent 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BUOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts «djust- 
ed, Copying. &c . promptly and faithtully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nai, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editivn,) 
price 62 vents Hilank Books, 30 ceuts per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Texchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugtt in the most 
thorough inanner—Loanars. Great Circle Sasiing, umner’s 
Method, &e.&c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
ry For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £1 
Bept. a 








CHURCH ORGANS. 


f AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 

ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 





REISVED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical } 
its relation to the History of Menknd . 


BY ARNOLD GuyorT, 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR ©. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


Sieg work has been extensively introduced in 
Higher Schools, and sough: for by teachers and cnet 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science 
It has been re-published in London by two rival ho: 
and translated into the trench and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


{From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.} 


“The work contains much which has not been made ac. 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generajj. 
zation, which sender it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. It wii; en- 
able hii to read and understand the tigh lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding philosophical pr« iples, are apt to be missed 
or to be lost sight of. It wilfenable him, in very many 
particulars, to give an interest to the study of Geography 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student It brings the imagination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem. 
ory. The F avertas of the work will mark an era the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The Puplishers has been favored with notices from Prof, 

Agassiz, Prof. George ‘Vicknor, George 8. Hillard, Esq. 

7 Sumner, Esq_, Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
c. 


NOTICES OF THE PR*82, 


“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voy2ge, will be « elighted to find 
this hitherto unattractive pureuit converted into a science. 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu. 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
Jaws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess. 
es to discover in the rudest forms und apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials composing the planets’ crust 
anew manifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for farther 
instruction.” [North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
TY-.+ « The man of science will hail it as a beautiful 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of 
the most degraded portions of mankind. Faivh, science, 
learnis g, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work ur.der review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying u treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy, 
It will find readers in wha’ever language it may be publish. 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomptished pen of the translator, it will not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [Christian Examiner. 


“The work is one of high merit exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, aud a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will wel] repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views wo all, «of 1o4n’s rela. 
tion to the globe he inhabits.” [Silliman’s Journal, July, 
1849. 


“ These Jectures form.one of the most valuable contribu. 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the study of geogravhy with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found «n invalusble sid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” (Evening Traveller. 


“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest. 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican »ress for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte'ligent reader, and es- 
pecia'ly fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


august24 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tine: connected 
by acritical and biographical) history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column letter- 
press, und upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


MIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo- 
rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biegraphical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 





unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
Cougregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
storms. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2+ stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 
Baptist Charch, Cleaveland, Ohio, With 28 stops. 
St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
ritymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. MN. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cv., 

36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
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MOREY’S 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


rrPRICES REDUCED. st 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


NHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invatips and CuitpRen will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2 00. 

Swimming tanght by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been «dded, with F!eeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an! convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


presenting a complete view of English Literature. from the 
earliest to the present time. let the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fuil to find matter for profit avd delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi] only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without u work which 
throws so m:ch light up-n the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuhble infor- 
mation in » condensed and el gant form. A wHoLe Ena- 
Lish Liprary (98 a Reviewer justly said) FuseD DowN 
| INTO ONE CHEAP WORK ! 
ay The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorial ilustrations in the English 
| have greatly enriched the work : y the additions of fine sv 
} and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addj- 


{ son, Byron ; a foll length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and « 


) beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
| Johnson. These important and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 


Published by : 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


’ / ‘ 
THE DULCIMER. 

BY 1. 8. WOODBURY. 
vr Author has been employed on this work several 
years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and proc ured several of their must choice and popular 
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COLD SALT WATER BATHS, | “Tat weet cernitile enh dibet nimple ted dhe ims 


collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever pub ished, set in new 
avd elegant type, and al! its features have been perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, 
Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Christmas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred r s rep din 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
| different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published ! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piaro-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b:llads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. ; 

Inste+d of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to pleas 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is « chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hyions in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each 
There wil! be separate or orchestra parts furnished to ord 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, * 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music tha) 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 








Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. Me COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


Jere STAINED, CUT ani ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LE ADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 

It is an excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 18 impervious to moisture. To make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. po No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pieces. 


f R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and cap be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


NHE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his blish t. Samples of Drugs in their original 
stute will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A. A. Unyes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may aprear of doubtf! genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys'cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. M. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
N. B.—With the above arrangement, all ean be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines, Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 
_— confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
hysicians Prescriptions and Family 








Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 
july 20 3m 


sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


WE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation it 

this country as Carmins Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more generally used it 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tures in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 2 

Tue plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved ‘o be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces 8¢- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly pp" 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pud- 
lished, affording all the interes: and freshness of an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoitt- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
oe be rendy for sale under the titie of The New Carmins 

acra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubted!y continue to be 4 de 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will b¢ 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf 


Publishers, 16 Water street. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXL, FOR SEPTE”BER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geoncs Putsam, D. D., and Re ¢. Georor E. Ext! 
CONTENTS. 
Article I. The importance of Systematic Theology: | 
Il. Mahomet the Prophet of Arabia, and Bot! 
face the Apostie of Germany. 

The origin of the Ministry at large and if 


Free Chapels. 
Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philor 


phy. 
Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
Furness’s History of Jesus. 
Liturgical and Extemporaneous Worship- 
Architects and Architecture. 
peed of Recent whee sen oe 

eligious and Literary lntelligence- 
- CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st 
a Sat 
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R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johoeet 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july6 111 Washington 


————_—_—_————_— ._ 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL 8TREES, a 
TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six moo 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid ineree" 


To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. d 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio# 

the publisher, unti) all arrearagesjuepaid, 
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